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Since mild nutritional deficiencies still occur 
frequently,”* and since adequate daily supplies of 
vitamin C are essential for optimal health and to prevent 
sickness,’ and since, even in excess, the antiscorbutic 
vitamin is not harmful,’ home economists urge the 
regular use of foods rich in this factor.* Fortunately 
most everyone (young and old, and in all walks of life) 
likes the taste of Florida citrus fruits. Also, they 
no appeal because they are inexpensive and can be used 
in so many ways — as juice, fruit cup, salad, with 
di entrees, as desserts, for between-meal snacks, etc. 
ret Whether fresh, canned or frozen — under modern 
techniques of processing and storage — it is possible 
is for citrus fruits and juices to retain their ascorbic acid 
content, and their pleasing flavor, in very high 


complete ee degree over long periods.*** 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION « LAKELAND, FLORIDA 






*Citrus fruits — among the richest known sources 
of Vitamin C—also contain vitamins A and B, 
readily assimilable natural fruit sugars, and 
other factors, such as iron, calcium, citrates and 
citric acid, 


teal 
FROM arenes ‘ 
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ELEVISION is a challenging new 

medium for all persons who dis- 

seminate consumer information. Al- 
ready home economists with utility and 
food companies and USDA specialists 
have pioneered in this new medium. As 
television develops more home econo- 
mists, including many teachers, will 
have their own programs, act as guests 
or be consulted by program planners. 

A summing up of problems and the 
solutions found thus far in television 
programming is presented in our lead 
article this month. Television—A New 
World to Explore is written by Emily 
C. Davis of the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home _ Economics and 
is based on a talk she gave at the North 
Carolina Dietetics Association meeting 
last fall. It describes the experimental 
work carried on by USDA specialists 
and should have many suggestions for 
anyone interested in television. 


* 


Last fall a cooperative project on baby 
sitting of the Women’s Safety Council, 
the PTA Council, adult education 
classes and women’s clubs in Lansing, 
Michigan received a national recogni- 
tion award from the National Safety 
Council. ‘Their project is described for 
us on page 120 by Margaret Zachariah, 
director of home economics in the Lan- 
sing public schools. Since Miss Zach- 
ariah says that they do not like to 
call it baby sitting, the article is en- 
titled Teen-Agers Learn to Understand 
Children. 

Here Is What We Do in Adult Home- 
making is the story of a very active 
adult program carried on in Savannah, 
Georgia. It is written by Hazel Frank- 
lin, a teacher of adult homemaking in 
the vocational school there. Incidental- 
ly, she is the pretty woman standing 
upper left of the top photograph which 
illustrates the article, on page 121. 

The second part of Go After the Job 
You Want by Alice Ross McCarthy 
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economics career featured on the latest 

cover in the Practical Home Economics career 
series. Here a new square waffle baker is 
tested for uniformity of browning by 

Polly Gruner, junior home economist, while 
Julia Kiene, director of home economics 

for Westinghouse, looks on. The 

control panel in the background assures 
correct voltage and wattage and accuracy oi 
Checking product performance 

like this is only one of the many tests 

carried out by Westinghouse home economists 


starts on page 122. This one, which 
Mrs. McCarthy sub-titles “The Experi- 
enced Home Economist Seeks A Job 
Change,” discusses reasons why home 
economists might want to change jobs 
and ways to go about it. 


* 


The clothing section features an- 
other article by Marie Antoinette Fal- 
cone, head of the Bureau of Merchan- 
dise Standards of the Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation. ‘This month 
Miss Falcone discusses special textile 
finishes—types, methods of application 
and the durability and serviceability of 
such finishes. Next month she will re- 
view in greater detail water repellent 
finishes. ‘urn to page 123. 

Streamlined Housecleaning is the top- 
ic for discussion in the housing and 
home equipment section. In the four- 
page section Lois Cook presents a prac- 
tical outline for teaching future home- 
makers the time-saving approach to 
housecleaning. She reviews the nature 
of dirt, characteristics of the various 
surfaces in the home, cleaning com- 
pounds and how they react, tools 
available for housecleaning and the 
necessity for a cleaning schedule. ‘Turn 
to page 127. 

This month’s installment of the 
Teacher's Notebook, a regular feature 
in the foods section, discusses eggs and 
poultry, a timely topic for the Lenten 
season. We hope that you are find. 
ing this series useful and that you are 
enjoying the little drawings which il- 
lustrate the pages as much as we are. 

On page 135 Esther R. Hallock tells 
about Handicapped Pupils-Hosts for 
A Day in A School Cafeteria. This 
project is an integrated unit suitable 
for fourth and fifth grades and also 
for ungraded and handicapped chil- 
dren. We think you will find inspira- 
tion in how this project helped give 
these handicapped students confidence 
and status in their school. 


ECENTLY published reports by 

heads of two leading women’s col- 
leges have, in stating the purposes of 
their schools, derided the so-called “pots 
and pans” courses. While _ there 
is no reason to take issue with the aims 
of the liberal arts programs of these 
colleges, home economists should be 
aware of the publicity given such re- 
ports. It is important that we just 
as clearly interpret and champion the 
aims and philosophy of home _ eco- 
nomics training at the college level. 

One of these reports suggests that 
the place for cooking and homemaking 
instruction is in the home, in special 
summer courses, the YWCA or women’s 
institutes. The other points out that 
opponents of liberal arts education for 
women would pack the curriculum with 
such “practical” courses as home eco- 
nomics giving major consideration to 
gadgets and home appliances. “The an- 
swer to that,” the report goes on, “is 
that this year’s course on the current 
models of washing machines will be ob- 
solete a few years from now.” 

The same report further states that 
“A course on household budgeting and 
management may possibly save the fu- 
ture homemaker a brief period of trial 
and error, but what will really de- 
termine the quality of the family life 
she creates later on is the system of 
values she has made her own. Upon 
this will depend how she spends the 
family budget, how she apportions her 
time and energy, what she gets out of 
life and gives to it.’ 

Giving young women a basic system 
of values has always been an objective 
of home economics. A course in house: 
hold equipment, for instance, does not 
just survey new models, but teaches prin- 
ciples of buymanship that may be car- 
ried over into many areas of family 
living. Home cconomics courses are 
based on a triple purpose: namely, ed- 
ucation for personal development, for 
family living and for professional 
specialization. As evidence of success 
we can point with pride to the contri- 
butions home economists make in help- 
ing women throughout the country 
achieve better home and family life. 


” Citeonnm.” Crna 
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ing observed this year from March 

3 through 11. It has as its ob- 
jectives giving members a chance to 
evaluate their efforts and to set new 
goals, to acquaint parents with aims 
and accomplishments, to secure new 
members and cooperators, and to pub- 
licize the program. Open houses, radio 
programs, window displays, newspaper 
stories and parades will be part of the 
week’s activities. ‘The 4-H theme for 
1951 is Working Together for World 
Understanding. 


NY ing ter 4-H Club Week is be- 


The Red Cross Appeal 

The homemaking teacher's closest 
contact with the Red Cross is usually 
through its home nursing courses, which 
are sometimes incorporated into the 
homemaking program. But, like every- 
one else, she knows the importance of 
Red Cross services in time of disaster. 
This year, in view of the present natiunal 
emergency, the Red Cross is planning to 
expand its blood program, its first aid 
program and its nurse’s aid and home 
nursing programs. Contributions to the 
Red Cross during its annual fund drive 
this month will help to support these 
expanded services. 


Boys and Girls Week 


Looking Forward with Youth will be 
the theme of Boys and Girls Week, to be 
held this year from April 28 to May 5. 
The purposes of the week this year are 
to draw public attention to the poten- 
tialities and problems of youth, empha- 
sizing home, church and school in the 
development of boys and girls; to give 
impetus to year-round programs of char- 
acter building and citizenship; and to 
acquaint the public with the youth pro- 
grams of the community which are 
serving these purposes. 

In the past Boys and Girls Week has 
been sponsored by the Boys and Girls 
Week Advisory Committee. Since the 
dissolution of this organization, its 
duties have been taken over by Rotary 
International. Local Rotary Clubs are 
prepared to furnish further information 
and program material to interested 
groups. 


Science Contestant 
Hopes to do Food Research 


A career in food research is the dream 
of one of the 40 finalists in the 1951 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search. 
Patricia D. Cummisford, 16, of Arling- 
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ton Heights, Illinois, is among the 
group chosen from 13,650 contestants 
from high schools throughout the coun- 
try to compete for $11,000 in scholar- 
ships on March 1| in Washington, D. C. 
Since the death of her mother seven 
years ago, Patricia has been doing all 
the cooking for her family. For her 
project, she studied in the laboratory 
discoloration of a silver spoon by an 
egg, food spoilage, baking soda, baking 
powder and yeast, sugar and _ starch 
cookery, and egg cookery. Patricia 
ranks third in her class and has included 
the FHA and 4-H Club among her ex- 
tracurricular activities. She expects to 
attend Iowa State College. 


Planning Curricula 

Many homemaking teachers have felt 
the need for a homemaking education 
planning guide and a number of states 
have been working on the preparation 
of such material. New York State re- 
cently completed its project—A Planning 
Guide for Homemaking Education—and 
has made it available to interested per- 
sons. The 190-page, spiral book reviews 
the purposes of homemaking education 
and discusses evaluation and resource 
material, in addition to the outlines of 
homemaking courses which make up the 
bulk of its content. This guide is avail- 
able for $1.75 from Eugene Fink, State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York. 


Survey Course 
Home economists from a number of 
professional fields take part in the intro- 
ductory course in home economics given 


TS es ee 
* 


Dates to Remember 
March 1-31—Red Cross Fund Appeal 
March 3.11—National 4-H Club Week 
March 25—Easter Sunday 
April 28-May 5—Boys and Girls Week 
April 29-May 5—Home Demonstration 
Week 
May 1—Child Health Day 
May 30—Memorial Day 
June 26-29—Forty-second annual con- 
vention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


* 
ATEN: AA ESI. 


under Agnes Bahlert, head of the home 
economics department of Evansville 
College, Evansville, Indiana. Last 
semester, students in the course, which 
includes a survey of career opportunities, 
heard lectures by a nutritionist, a school 
lunch manager, several home economists 
in business, a foods editor and a home 
demonstration agent. Near the close 
of the course, an evening foods class 
entertained the guest speakers at a buffet 
supper. 


A student majoring in home economics 
at Evansville College consults Agnes 
Bahlert, head of the home economics 
department, about her career plans 


From Here to There 

Rosemary Axford has been appointed 
assistant director of home economics 
for the Philco Corporation. She has 
been with the company for the past 
three years. Previous to that, she had 
experience with a large utility company 
and in the research laboratory of an 
electrical manufacturer. She is a grad- 
uate of Drexel and New York Uni- 
versities. 


Frederica Beinert has been appoint- 
ed nutrition director of the Cereal In- 
stitute. She replaces Katharine Brown, 
who has returned to the Navy Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts with the rank 
of lieutenant, senior grade. Miss Bein- 
ert was formerly director of nutrition 
service for the Chicago chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


Eva Donelson Wilson, professor of 
foods and nutrition at the Pennsylvania 
State College, has been named head of 
the department of foods and nutrition 
in the School of Home Economics there. 
She succeeds Elisabeth W. Dye, who 
retired a year ago with emeritus rank. 
Dr. Wilson has taught at the University 
of Minnesota and Ohio State University 
in addition to Penn State. Her research 
includes nutritional status studies, me- 
tabolism studies with minerals and ni- 
trogen, and food composition and vita- 
min analyses. She is a graduate of Iowa 
State College and obtained her doctor- 
ate from the University of Chicago. Her 
new appointment is on a part-time basis. 
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REE!...Classroom Study Unit 
on New Easy-Mix’ Pastry 


Mazola Liquid Shortening is the Key 


@ WALL CHART. Fut color 25”x38”...with 


how-to photographs of this revolutionary new way 
to wonderfully flaky pie crust. How to use “Easy- 
Mix” pastry to perk up your menus from appetizer 


to dessert. 


© TEACHER'S GUIDE. Four newsy pages. Full 


details of new pastry method, classroom projects, pakit>* > sca area peliemanias tak emanate tea 
JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Dept. C 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Please send me free the complete EASY-MIX PASTRY 
UNIT — including Wall Chart and Teacher's Guide. 
Also__ _____copies of Student Recipe Folders. 


etc. Includes a carefully timed demonstration for 


the particular use of the home demonstration agent. 


© STUDENT RECIPE FOLDER. colorful 6-page 


folder with key “Easy-Mix” pastry recipe. Also vari- School 


ations for fruit, chicken, and meat pies. Easy way oe 
ree -_ = . 7 — 


to Cheese Straws, Spice and Lancaster Squares, etc. 
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All tested—all approved by Jane Ashley. 
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Introduction to 

Textile Chemistry 
By Bruce E. Hartsuch 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Price $4.75 Pp. 413 1950 


The author, associate professor of 
chemistry at Michigan State College, em- 
phasizes that students of textiles should 
have a broad training in the funda- 
mentals of the raw materials with which 
they will work. Accordingly in this 
new text he discusses in detail cotton, 
wool, silk, rayon, nylon, vinyon, saran, 
orlan and the man-made protein fibers. 

The book commences with chapters 
on simple chemical calculations and 
organic chemistry written so that the 
student who has not had previous study 
will get a good understanding of the 
many organic reactions met in textile 
chemistry. The chemistry of cellulose 
as related to textiles is discussed as 
are the physical aspects of textile ma- 
terials and the essential properties of 
fibers such as staple, strength, elonga- 
tion and elastic recovery. Two chapters 
stress the importance of soap and water 
in the manufacture and maintenance of 
textiles. There is a glossary. —R. R. 


The Complete Book of Furni- 

ture Repair and Refinishing 
By Ralph Parsons Kinney 
Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 240 1950 


Here is a complete work manual for 
furniture repair and refinishing. Be- 
ginners should have no trouble follow- 
ing the instructions as they are clearly 
written and step-by-step methods are 
given. There is a logical sequence of 
subjects with a short introduction on the 
selection and buying of antique furni- 
ture; four chapters covering the four 
steps of restoration—repairs, removing 
old finish, preparing for the new finish 
and refinishing; a chapter on reviving 
old finishes, another on enameling and 
nude furniture finishes and finally a 
chapter giving further pertinent infor- 
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mation about materials not covered in 
the preceding chapters. 

Part II of the book lists and describes 
the tools a beginner should have. There 
is also another list given which, the 
author says, if added to the beginner's 
list should provide adequate tools for 
the completion of practically any wood- 
working job. Chapters on care and 
sharpening of tools, care and storage 
of paints and brushes, and workshop 
hints follow. At the end of the book 
is a chapter on care of furniture and 
another on mixing formulas for paint 
and varnish remover, oil stains, furni- 
ture wax and polish. 

The book is cross referenced and all 
material is indexed. There are a number 
of before and after photographs sprin- 
kled through the book which should 
encourage anyone contemplating refin- 
ishing furniture. —-L. 


The Art of Serving 

Food Attractively 
By Mary Albert Wenker 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $2.45 Pp. 190 1951 


There is a saying that parsley grows 
on the home economist’s grave—a com- 
ment upon the overuse of a good gar- 
nish by some of our profession. Any- 
one who wishes to avoid such a dire 
fate for herself has only to experiment 
with some of the ideas in this book. 
Mary Albert Wenker, who is director of 
home economics at Mt. Mary College, 
Milwaukee, has assembled an intriguing 
collection of attractive ways to serve 
all kinds of food. In addition to these 
specific suggestions, the book includes 
rules for garnishing and ideas for mak- 
ing trays tempting to the invalid.—P. A. 


Chafing Dish Book 
By Helen Evans Brown 
Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles 
Price $3.50 Pp. 141 1950 


In the gay nineties every social 
leader was equipped to serve Welsh 


rabbit and lobster a la Newberg hot 
from an elaborate chafing dish. Today, 
because of its convenience and infor- 
mality, cooking at the table is again 
becoming popular. In this handsome 
book, Helen Evans Brown has assem- 
bled an unusual collection of chafing 
dish recipes. The directions are printed 
entirely in paragraph form with no 
ingredient list, which contributes to the 
appearance of the book, if not to its 
convenience. The Chafing Dish Book 
would be a delight to the hostess who 
likes to experiment with the novel in 
chafing dish recipes. —P. A. 


The Complete Book 

of Home Baking 
By Ann Seranne 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $3.95 Pp. 386 1950 


We suspect that even homemakers 
who cook everything else “out of their 
heads” want a wide choice of tried and 
true recipes to follow when they bake. 
If so, The Complete Book of Home 
Baking ghould prove popular. It in- 
corporates a thousand recipes for yeast 
breads, quick breads, cakes, cookies, pies, 
pastries, puddings, frostings, fillings and 
sauces. Each type of recipe is subdivid- 
ed into a number of basic kinds, all 
of which are given together. A number 
of handsome photographs, both in color 
and in black and white, illustrate the 
book. —P.A. 


Worth Knowing About— 


Index of Contemporary Design is an 
elaborate and colorful catalog of con- 
temporary furniture and textiles assem- 
bled by Knoll Associates. The illustrat- 
ed publication is available from Knoll 
Associates, Inc., 60 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York for $3.50. 


Plumbing (G 5. Q) is a new addition 
to the home planning circulars pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois. Top- 
ics discussed are plumbing in new and 
existing houses, water supply, drainage, 
the plumbing installation, sound con- 
trol, water heaters and softeners, care of 
fixtures, plumbing codes and _prefabri- 
cated plumbing units. An _ illustrated 
tabular guide to the selection of plumb- 
ing fixtures takes up two pages. Copies 
can be obtained for ten cents each from 
the University of Illinois Small Homes 
Council, Mumford House, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


Making the Grade as Dad, by Welter 
and Edith Neisser, is directed to fathers 
but might be of interest to boys in 
family relations classes. It describes the 
father’s place in the family and how he 
can best fill it. This booklet costs twenty 
cents and is sold by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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ACETATE RAYON BLOUSES. .. wise choices, because they provide the fashion and 


service features that you and your students want most. Acetate in blouses means resistance to 







soil and wrinkles .. . rich, lasting colors, whites that stay white. If you make your own blouses, 
acetate fabrics have the advantages of cutting easily, draping beautifully, remaining fresh and 
unmussed even while in work. You’ll find that acetate blouses wash and dry in a jiffy, dry clean 


perfectly, too. Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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This is the 
QP anniversaryof 
anniversary 0 


ENRICHED BREAD... 


“The national program for the 
enrichment of white bread and 
flour, now ten years old, is an 
excellent example of putting 
the results of both basic and 
applied research to work in 
order to improve the health 
of our people without increas- 
ing the cost or interfering with 
the enjoyment of one of our 
basic foods.” 


C. A. ELVEHJEM 

Professor of Biochemistry and 
Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Wisconsin. 





“The ten year program for the 


enrichment of white bread with ~ 


vitamins and minerals has 
made it a much stronger Staff 
of Life, contributing substan- 
tially to improved nutrition, 
health, and vigor of the Amer- 
ican people.”’ 

THOMAS PARRAN 


Dean, Graduate School of 
Public Health, University of 
Pittsburgh 





“Ten years ago, when the 
bread enrichment program 
started, its probable value was 
indicated by the study of only 
a few human subjects; today, 
the positive value of enrich- 
ment has been established in 
terms of better health for all.” 


RUSSELL M. WILDER, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Medi- 
cine, ayo Foundation; 
Member, Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Research 
Council (Chairman, 1940) 


“Enrichment of bread is the 
most important recent advance 
in mass improvement of the 
nutrition of the people of this 
country.” 


PHILIP C. JEANS, M.D. 
Professor of Pediatrics, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Member, 
Food and Nutrition Board, 
National Research Council 


“The Bread Enrichment Pro- 
gram has made a substantial 
contribution to better nutrition. 
As we celebrate its Tenth 
Anniversary, let us look for- 
ward to further nutritional 
improvements that will enable 
bread to play a still larger role 
in the advancement of the 
health of our people.” 


L. A. MAYNARD 

Professor of Biochemistry and 
Nutrition; Director of the 
School of Nutrition, Cornell 
University 


“Enrichment of white bread 
and flour is bargain health 
insurance for millions who are 
prone to nutritional disease.” 


R. R. WILLIAMS 


Member, Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Research 
Council; Chairman, Williams- 
Waterman Fund for the 
Combat of Dietary Diseases 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





“Bread and flour enrichment 
is probably the most important 
contribution of the science of 
nutrition to public health since 


the virtual eradication of 
clinical rickets in infants and 
children by using vitamin D.” 


NORMAN JOLLIFFE, M.D. 


Director, Bureau of Nutrition, 
New York City Department 
of Health 


“Bread enrichment is one of 
the best means to increase the 
consumption of those important 
nutrients most deficient in the 
diets of our population. Thus, 
enrichment is of major impot- 
tance to America’s health.” 


F. G. BOUDREAU, M.D. 


Chairman, Food and Nutt: 
tion Board, National Research 
Council 


“Nearly all American scientists 
interested in public health and 
good food agree, on the basis 
of ten years experience, that 
the enrichment program makes 
an outstanding contribution 
health and to the enjoyment 
of eating.” 
Cc. G. KING 


Scientific Director, The Nutr 
tion Foundation, Inc. 
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By 
ELMER L. HENDERSON, M.D. 


President, 
American Medical Association 


iF is encouraging and gratifying to compare the health of 
the American people today with what it was 10 years ago. 
“And I do not think it is too much to say that a very 
important part of the more buoyant health and the 
increased mental and physical vigor the American people 
enjoy today can be directly credited to the enrichment of 
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bread with essential vitamins and minerals. 


“We of the American Medical ‘Association predicted 
these beneficial results as far back as 1939, when our 
Council on Foods and Nutrition recommended that iron 
and certain vitamins normally present in wheat, but 
largely lost in milling, be restored to flour. 

“That is why this 10th birthday of enriched bread is a 
Significant occasion to the medical profession—one on 
which I am proud and happy to congratulate, on behalf 
of my colleagues, the many people, some of them pictured 
on these pages, whose untiring efforts made possible the 
bread enrichment program. 
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...one of the most 
significant contributions 
to your better health 





“Our nation owes a debt of gratitude to the scientists, 
the doctors, the millers, and the Bakers of America who 
voluntarily brought to the people one of the most significant 
contributions to better health in our generation. It was 
done with the whole-hearted cooperation of our federal 
government, but without coercion. 


“T firmly believe that such a miracle could happen only 


in America.” Pluer L2 ( 0, , MLD. 


BBIBH S744 40 
2 TUWALES 


LO" Mnnivewary, 
ENRICHED BREAD 





Published as a public service to 
help give you a better understand- 
ing of the food you eat most often 





Home Economists: Send for this free instructional material. 

American Bakers Association 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me without charge 

(] Reprints of this advertisement. Number of copies 

{_] The new, informative booklet, “‘Let’s Look Into Enriched 
Bread.”” Number of copies 
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tension specialists and other rural 

leaders to work more effectively 
through radio was held at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware February 20. It 
featured discussions and workshops. 
Such programs can help home econo- 
mists to use radio better for teaching 
homemaking on all levels. 


Necssion’ course designed to help ex- 


Is It Really Love? 

How can a couple tell whether or not 
their relationship will make a good basis 
for marriage? This film is designed to 
help young people to think clearly 
about the subject. Called How Do You 
Know It’s Love?, it explains the factors 
that can help one judge whether love 
is mature and it shows how love grows 
through normal, typical stages. The edu- 
cational collaborator was Reuben C. 
Hill, research professor in family life, 
The University of North Carolina. The 
114 reel film comes with sound either 
in color ($112.50) or in black and white 
($56.25). It is produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Clothing Selection 

Clothing teachers can help their stu- 
dents visualize the reasons for clothing 
selection rules when they show a new 
series of consumer education filmstrips. 
This series describes How to Buy a 
Blouse, how to Select Your Style, Your 
Retail Store, Facts About Wool Fabrics, 
Facts About Cotton Fabrics and Facts 
About Rayon Fabrics. The set of six 
filmstrips is sold by Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York City 17, New York. 


Second Filmstrip on 

Threading Sewing Machines 

A second filmstrip on the preparation 
of machines for sewing has been an- 
nounced by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. Formerly only a filmstrip 
on threading a machine with a_ hori- 
zontal bobbin was available. The new 
filmstrip covers the same points, but ex- 
plains the threading of machines with 
vertical bobbins. It has 39 frames in 
black and white with explanatory cap- 
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tions printed on each and is suitable 
for beginner’s classes on all levels. 
Copies can be obtained through Singer 
Sewing Centers in the United States and 
Canada. 


YAF Prices Rise 


Young America Films has announced 
a rise in its film rates. The regular base 
rate of $40 was raised to $45 beginning 
January first and the $48 films became 
$55. 


Filmstrips on Child Care 

Through the eyes of a baby sitter, 
a series of new filmstrips teaches four 
lessons in child care. ‘Titles are Get- 
ting Acquainted, Keeping Children 
Happy, Keeping Children Safe and 
Special Daytime Problems. ‘They are 
sold for $16.50 per set by Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Visual Aid Bibliographies 


Three of the Kodak Company’s refer- 
ence lists for users of visual aids have 
recently been revised. They are Some 
Sources of 2 by 2-inch Color Slides, Vis- 
ual Aid Sources—Motion Pictures and 
Filmstrips and Selected References on 
Photographic Visual Aids. The latter is 
a major revision of a previous publica- 


tion and lists many significant books 
and booklets on the subject written in 
the past ten years, together with a 
brief statement about each. Copies of 
all these publications can be obtained 
free from the Sales Service Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 


Films Worth Knowing About 


Elements of Design 

16 mm, 4 one-reel films. Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, New York. Can be rented 
through film rental libraries. 

Teachers of related arts may be in- 
terested in this film series on the basic 
principles of design. There are four 
movies in the group. Titles are Line, 
Light and Shade, Shape and Composi- 
tion. 


The Bull in the Melmac Shop 

16 mm, sound, color, 10 minutes. Plas- 
tics Department, American Cyanamid 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 

The advantages of plastic dinnerware 
—resistance to breakage and heat, and 
its beauty, durability, stacking qualities 
and insulating properties—are dramati- 
cally illustrated in this film. 








TV Corner 


EMEMBER this picture? It was the 
R cover photograph from our January 
issue, showing a television program on 
which Cleo Filsinger, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company home economist, act- 
ed as guest. We used it as representative 
of the many activities of a utility com- 
pany’s home economics department. 

We did not have space to tell about 
the particular program that is being 
shown here. It is the annual Thanks- 
giving program of the Homemaker’s 
Hour, directed by Edith Green, (right). 
Mrs. Filsinger, as guest, is showing how 
to prepare turkey for the oven. Two 
turkeys were used so that near the end 
of the program, Mrs. Filsinger could 
open the oven door and show the sec- 


ond, completely cooked. During the last 
ten minutes, a young man demonstrated 
how to carve the bird. 

Marguerite Fenner, director of home 
economics, reports that while the gas 
and electric company does not have its 
own program, they are very interested 
in television. ‘Mass education,” she 
says, “is the keynote of our entire 
home economics program. With over a 
million homemakers scattered over an 
area of 90,000 square miles, a home 
service type of program would not be 
practical.” 


Radio to Television 

Katherine M. Neumann is one home 
economist who has transferred her tal- 
ents from radio to television. A few 
years ago, she was director of home 
economics of radio station KMBC in 
Kansas City, where she had two shows. 
Now, after initial television experience 
in Chicago, she has a five-times-weekly 
half hour program called Kay’s Kitchen 
over Pittsburgh’s station WDTV. With 
the assistance of guests, Miss Neumann, 
a member of the radio and television 
staff of Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, 
Inc., an advertising agency, demon- 
strates the preparation of favorite foods 
and short cuts in the kitchen and gives 
menu suggestions. She is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and has 
a masters degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Advance Patterns 


are precision cut to the edge 





ADVANCE is the styled-right, perforated pattern 
students can lay on their fabric without wasting time cutting away 
unnecessary tissue. 
..- Its PRECISION CUT EDGE serves as a cutting line guiding 
scissors with professional skill. 
... Its PRECISION CUT EDGE enables pieces to be quickly 
laid on the fabric without danger of overlapping edges. 
... Its PRECISION CUT EDGE saves money, as the 
yardage indicated on the envelope back is the exact requirement [ 


for the layouts shown. 


YOU CAN PAY MORE... BUT YOU 
CAN’T BUY A BETTER PATTERN THAN 


ADVANCE 
ADVANCE PATTERNS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
OR BY WRITING THE 
ADVANCE PATTERN CO., INC. 
331 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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By Emily C. Davis 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The camera moves in 
for a close-up as a USDA 
clothing specialist dem- 
onstrates a_ detail in 


constructing a dress. 


The congestion and pro- 
fusion of equipment in a 
TV studio are illustrated 
by this picture. 


Maynard Speece, tele- 
vision information spe- 
cialist, and Kathryne 
Sheehan, school lunch 
home economist, demon- 
strate a typical school 
lunch, using the plenti- 
ful foods for that week 


Y—a new world to explore }, 


IGHT now, television seems like a 
partly explored new world. It is an 
exciting new world and we can- 

not wonder that it has caught the fancy 
of so many folk who do information 
work or teach. As a home economist 
you can see at a glance that television 
is made to order for your kind of teach- 
ing. Quite a few home economists 
have already plunged into the wilder- 
ness of television, along with the other 
Daniel Boones, to explore the tech- 
niques of teaching on the television 
screen, 


Why Pioneer? 


If you have not tried television it 
is worth your while to join the pioneers 
if you get a good invitation to make 
a guest appearance or help some way 
backstage. It is true, the Daniel Boone 
era is rugged. While a station is get- 
ting its start, the scenery, furniture and 
props that it can provide may seem 
pretty skimpy and the studio smaller 
than you might expect. What you do 
not see in the property line, the chances 
are you will have to drag in yourself 
or do without. Yet, it pays to pioneer, 
for at least two reasons. 

One is that even the professionals 
of television are still feeling their way. 
So, for the time being, the gap _ be- 
tween your best efforts and theirs is 
not so great as it could be later. The 
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second reason is that studios are look- 
ing for feature program material more 
eagerly now than they may be later. 

Of course, there will be some col- 
lege television stations and others set 
up just to do educational work. Iowa 
State College saw its station begin op- 
eration February 21, 1950. Also, it may 
be that commercial stations will settle 
down to the principle of regularly giv- 
ing a portion of their time on the air 
to public service programs. If that 
happens, it will be fine for education. 
But there will be hot competition for 
public service time. 


The USDA Program 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture began its exploratory research 
in television nearly three years ago. The 
experiments were undertaken by the 
Department's Radio Service, which has 
now become the Radio and Television 
Service. 

Kenneth Gapen, who heads that Serv- 
ice, added two television specialists to 
his staff. They were to devise ways to 
use television successfully in consumer 
education and to make studies of how 
television audiences respond. 

Ken Gapen has said from the start 
that he does not expect television to 
replace radio or any other information 
medium we already have. But he looks 
on television as a first-class addition to 
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other ways of reaching the public with 
news and teaching. 

He also points out that any subject 
that has been found good for demon- 
strations by extension people in the past 
can be used on television. Everything 
educational that has been used before 
on radio can be considered for this 
medium, which makes it seem new. 

Our Bureau first took part in the 
experiments in the spring of 1949. The 
Department had an arrangement with 
the Dumont station in Washington to 
put on a program once a week. It be- 
gan as a 15-minute program and was 
later lengthened to half an hour. The 
program was called Family Time and 
was usually divided into three separate 
features. One of the Department’s tele- 
vision specialists, Ttom Noone or May- 
nard Speece, took the role of master of 
ceremonies. 

Two of the regular features were, 
first, a buying demonstration on plen- 
tiful foods in market, and second, a 
homemaking feature planned and put 
on by our Bureau. Some weeks our 
Bureau’s feature was a demonstration 
of ways to use one or more of the 
plentiful foods. Another time our food 
subject might be chosen for a different 
reason. Perhaps it was a food more 
people should know about, like dry 
milk, a thrifty source of calcium. 


(Continued on page 148) 
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teenagers 


learn to understand 


children 


HE Lansing, Michigan junior high 

school homemaking departments have 

worked on two cooperative com- 
munity projects providing experiences 
through which teen-age girls may better 
understand children. ‘They worked with 
the Safety Council on a baby sitting 
educational program and are now work- 
ing with the YWCA Ladies’ Day Out 
program. 

The anxiety of parent and public of- 
ficials regarding the safety of teen-age 
children who care for younger children 
brought about a cooperative project on 
baby sitting. The Lansing Safety Coun- 
cil, fire and police departments, the 
junior high homemaking departments, 
local radio stations and newspapers 
worked together to launch a parent 
education program. 

The homemaking teachers, when plan- 
ning with students areas of work to be 
covered during the semester, learned 
that seventh and eighth grade girls 
were very much interested in working 
with younger children. Questionnaires 
showed that many had younger broth- 
ers and sisters, but that others knew 
very little about youngsters. All they 
cared to do was sit while on the job. 
Teen-agers were eager to learn how to 
work with small children; therefore, 
knowledge of child care was included in 
the goals for the year’s work. 

Girls frankly spoke of the hazards of 
their occupation. They described hav- 
ing to stay two and three hours longer 
than they had agreed to do when they 
accepted the job. Employers expected 
twelve-year-old girls to do ironing and 
many household tasks. Some sitters re- 
lated that they cleaned up cocktail 
glasses and ash trays and that they had 
experimented with what was left in 
these glasses and ash trays. Some sitters 
complained that parents came home too 
drunk to drive them home; others ad- 
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By Margaret Zachariah 


Director of Home Economics 
Lansing, Michigan 
Lansing Public Schools 


mitted keeping themselves awake by 
dousing their heads in cold water. A 
variety of dangers was discovered, such 
as fire, transportation to and from jobs, 
and others. 

The Lansing Safety Council appointed 
a committee with a two-fold responsi- 
bility. First, it was to emphasize to 
parents of teen-age youngsters why they 
should be concerned that their child 
of twelve was doing baby sitting. Sec- 
ond, it was to help parents who were 
hiring baby sitters to know their re- 
sponsibilities. ‘The committee was com- 
posed of fire and police officials, the 
junior high principal, a lay mother and 
father and representatives of the home- 
making staff. 


The Baby Sitter’s Responsibility 


The homemaking classes cooperated 
with the local newspaper in making 
publicity pictures. They planned situa- 
tions and modeled for photographs 
which portrayed a series of incidents in 
the life of a baby sitter. The pictures 
instructed a baby sitter: 

1. To secure safe transportation 

2. To ask the mother about the child’s 
habits 

3. To read instructions which parents 
have left for her 

4. What to do in case of emergencies 
—fire, accident, sickness 

5. Not to sleep while on the job 

6. How to proceed when parents ar- 
rive home later than the appointed 
hour 

7. What to do if she becomes locked 
in the house 

8. How to handle children who mis- 
behave. 


The Parents’ Responsibility 

Through the articles which accom- 
panied the pictures described above, the 
committee brought out to parents of 


children who hire baby sitters the fol- 
lowing crucial aspects of their responsi- 
bility: 

1. Parents take out insurance on their 
own children but do not know the baby 
sitter. Sometimes they are too eager 
to rush away for an evening and take 
anyone for a baby sitter. 

2. Parents of baby should know the 
family of the baby sitter. 

3. Parents could profit by hearing 
what the baby sitter could tell them 
about their own child. 

Parents of baby sitters were warned 
that girls were observing various types 
of homes and that there was a varia- 
tion in  people’s standards. Hence 
there was a need to interpret various 
homes to children. Furthermore, there 
was a good opportunity for parents to 
help girls save money and to know bet- 
ter the value of working and earning 
money. 

During the time the newspaper pub- 
licity was under way, the homemaking 
classes wrote a radio script entitled The 
Life of a Baby Sitter. This was made 
into a record and is now used by home- 
making classes in their work in under- 
standing children. Another radio broad- 
cast pointed out the problems which 
arise when twelve or thirteen-year olds 
went into strange homes to care for 
young children. On _ this program, 
junior high school girls related their 
own experiences. 


Safety Council Award 


As a result of this publicity, a card 
was designed by the committee with the 
help of the homemaking classes. This 
card instructed employers and baby sit- 
ters what to do in case of an emer- 
gency. The card was designed for the 
telephone book cover. ‘The Women’s 
Safety Council division distributed these 
cards to all elementary, parochial and 
outlying schools. Elementary children 
were instructed to take these home to 
their parents. The PTA Council, adult 
education classes and women’s clubs 
received cards for distribution. This 
cooperative educational project was 
given the National Safety Council 
Award. A large plaque was presented 
to the Women’s Safety Council division 
and to the homemaking staff. 


Ladies’ Day Out 


At present the junior high school 
homemaking staff is cooperating with 
another community project, the YWCA 
Ladies’ Day Out program. “Ladies’ 
Day Out” means that mothers of pre- 
school children who desire to know how 
to knit, make a new hat, remodel cloth- 
ing or swim may come to the “Y” on 
Tuesdays and bring their children. 
A nursery is provided under trained 


(Concluded on page 154) 
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Planning and evaluation are impor- 
tant in the Savannah adult program 





Courses in clothing are the most 


popular of the many offered adults 








A modern foods laboratory acquaints 
adults with efficient new equipment 


slip covers 
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for their own 





Adults learn to make well tailored 


homes 





heres what we do 
in adult homemakin¢ 


IRST, let us ask ourselves what is 

the purpose of homemaking educa- 

tion. We in Georgia think there is 
a good answer to this in our recently 
revised Curriculum Guide to Homemak- 
ing Education, an exceptionally good 
book provided by the Vocational Di- 
vision of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

Our aims are stated this way: “The 
purpose of homemaking education is to 
develop desirable traits, understandings 
and abilities in individual family mem- 
bers, which will result in improving 
their home living habits and home con- 
ditions. We believe that the curriculum 
objectives for any particular group 
should be based on the needs of that age 
group and on the particular needs of 
persons in that group.” 

With these purposes in mind, our 
school sets up its curriculum accord- 
ing to the requests of the adults in 
the community it serves. Since needs 
are constantly changing, it seems desir- 
able to break up the school year into 
four eight-week periods. Different sub- 
jects are offered at different times so 
that the homemaker can learn as much 
as possible in several different fields of 
interest, according to her needs at any 
given time. 

At the end of each one of the eight- 
week periods, there is a week devoted 
to evaluating the course of study just 
completed and to planning the next 
one. Here we stop and reflect: “What 
have we learned that is helpful and 
practical? What do we need to study 
next?” 

Those who seek to answer these 
questions form an Advisory Board. This 
includes women taking the various 
courses, key people in the community 
who are alert to its needs, the city su- 
pervisor of homemaking, the director 
of the school and the teachers in the 


By Hazel Franklin 


Teacher, Adult Homemaking Program 
Savannah, Georgia, Vocational School 


adult homemaking program. Every- 
body has a voice; everybody's opinions 
are considered. Democracy is the key- 
note of this phase of our work. 

When we emerge from one of these 
evaluation sessions, we have the an- 
swers to two questions: “How did the 
course just finished measure up in meet- 
ing the needs of our people?” and 
“Just what do they need next to en- 
able them to improve and enjoy their 
homemaking more?” 

They want many things and much 
help, which it is our privilege to try 
to provide. 

They want help with the problem of 
clothes, a subject always in the lead on 
any list. These clothing classes must 
serve a wide range of experiences, from 
those who “never sewed a stitch” to 
those who know how to sew well and 
want help in designing a whole ward- 
robe or renovating clothes they already 
have. Learning how to stretch the 
clothes dollar by choosing ready-made 
clothes wisely is a vital consideration 
here, too, in these budget-strained days. 

There are many types of people, and 
we must help them all to find solu- 
tions to their problems. One woman, 
for example, was very large. She found 
it difficult to get ready-made suits that 
looked attractive. She decided to make 
her own. After she had made a suit, 
she found both the learning experience 
and the end-product so satisfying that 
she decided to get more material and 
make a coat. When she was through, 
she had a lovely three-piece tailored en- 
semble and the satisfaction that comes 
from creating something for oneself, the 
learning experience that enabled her to 
find more joy in her clothes, and a self- 
confidence in both her appearance and 
her ability. 

The second most common problem is 

(Concluded on page 146) 











Which field 


is yours? 


then use these pointers to go after 


the job you want! 


WANT an exciting job which de- 
mands imagination and initiative.” 
“Can you help me? I’ve had 6 
years of home economics teaching 
I want a job in business.” 

“In the Sunday New York Herald 
Tribune I see you are advertising posi- 
tions for home economists. I am especi- 
ally interested in the one...” 

My correspondence evidences the 
hopes and plans of experienced profes- 
sionally trained home economists. This 
is the time of year to re-evaluate your- 
self in relation to your job. 


Why Change Your Job? 

The obvious reasons for changing jobs 
come immediately to mind—working 
conditions, salary, personality adjust- 
ment. But aside from these factors— 
have you given serious thought to the 
following questions? 

1. Does my job continue to challenge 
me? Do I have more ideas than I 
can possibly develop in it? Am I 
happy in my work? 

2. Are the special talents which I have 
developed being utilized as I would 
like? 

3. Am I growing professionally toward 
my goal? Have I rounded out my 
background with business experience, 
consumer contacts, graduate work or 
a trip across the country? 

Unless you answer a strong “yes” 
to the above questions it is time to be 
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Decide, 


thinking of further developing your 
career in home economics. 

Certainly in the early part of your 
vocational plan you may wish to con- 
sider a job move every three to four 
years. At this time, a two year period 
of service is acceptable. As your career 
begins to take shape you will consider 
any period of time under five years a 
very short one indeed, for doing the 
job of planning and development in- 
herent in home economics positions of 
leadership. 


Will You Have Difficulty? 

You are aware of the shortage of 
experienced home economics trained 
personnel. You should not have any 
great difficulty as you move up the lad- 
der in your teaching, extension, food 
manager, business or dietetic career. 
Remember to look carefully at a new job 
in light of the shortcomings you felt 
in your previous position. 

In general, there continue to be broad 
job opportunities in the teaching, ex- 
tension and hospital dietetics field. The 
commercial and, particularly, the in- 
dustrial food service openings should 
increase within the next few months 
because of the current economic situa- 
tion. Likewise, we should see more 
positions for the nutritionist and_re- 
search worker. 

Promotion and educational positions 
in business where there is a_ curtail- 





By Alice Ross McCarthy 


Placement Manager, Professional Division 
Executive Service Corporation, New York 


ment of manufacturing (some equip- 
ment, metal products, certain textiles) 
show a slump. 

The testing, promotional and writing 
jobs for food manufacturers, magazines 
and advertising agencies are then most 
readily available to the home economist 
in business. We never have enough 
girls with business experience to meet 
the demand. ‘Television is the big ex- 
citement of the moment. ‘There is a 
thrilling job to be done in television. 
Even if you get a small start in con- 
junction with your present job (teach- 
ing, extension or business) you can get 
in on the ground floor. We need 
home economists with experience in 
AW. 

Many home economists are seeking 
positions which will develop new facets 
of their interest and skills. Often this 
involves an almost complete change of 
job areas. Such a move takes thought, 
courage, strong job contacts and 
marked persistence on your part. 


Methods Pave the Way 

There are certain specific methods 
which you can utilize to ease your job 
transfer from such work as extension 
service to magazine writing, or from 
dietetics to food promotion. 

You can acquire in your present po- 
sition a thorough knowledge of certain 
skills which will make you valuable to 

(Continued on page 155) 
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By Marie Antoinette Falcone 


Head, Bureau of Merchandise Standards 
Associated Merchandising Corporation 
New York, New York 


special textile finishes 


add to beauty and _ serviceability 


PECIAL textile finishes are being used more and 
more widely to impart properties like crispness, 
wrinkle resistance and shrinkage control, or special 
effects like glaze, embossed or moiré patterns to fabrics. 

Fabrics, as they come from the loom, lack beauty and 
serviceability. They must undergo various operations 
of dyeing and finishing before they can be considered 
for ultimate consumer use. General finishes like de- 
gumming, bleaching, mercerizing, calendering, fulling 
and napping are a necessary part of the manufacture of 
a fabric. They impart to the fabric its characteristic 
appearance and texture. 

Special finishes, on the other hand, are designed for 
specific purposes. They are a plus value and add to 
the beauty or servicez ibility of a fabric. 

These finishes increase the price of a fabric, because 
the extra materials, equipment and labor add to the 
manufacturing cost. But they give the customer “more 
for her money.” Good textile finishes not only increase 
the serviceability of garments and household textiles, 
but can make their upkeep more convenient and eco- 
nomical. 

In order to benefit from the advantages of a special 
finish it is necessary to know that it has been used, to 
what extent it will withstand laundering or dry clean- 
ing and if any precaution is required in the use or care 
of the fabric. Usually it is impossible to detect by 
touch or sight if a finish has been used. Therefore, it is 
important that instructions on the labels be followed 
precisely not only to avoid damage to the merchandise 
but also to accumulate knowledge regarding the use 
and care of these new fabrics. 

Special finishes vary widely in method of application, 
durability and serviceability. It would be impossible 
to discuss them in detail here, but a general knowledge 
of what they do, the general care they require and the 
various types available should be helpful to every one 
interested in textiles. 


Application 

Methods for applying these finishes differ widely. 
Many different chemicals are used. Some are applied 
before the fabric is dyed, others during the dyeing 
process and still others after the dyeing. The finish 
may penetrate the fibers and change them chemically, 
while other finishes merely coat the fibers or impreg- 
nate them without chemical change. In some cases the 
type of special finish to be applied is taken into consid- 
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of fabrics 


eration when the yarns are spun or when the fabric is 
woven. In other words, some fabrics are “engineered” 
for a specific finish. 


Durability 

Special finishes vary in durability, 
the chemicals used, the method of application and the 
care they receive in use. Some are removed in the first 
laundering or cleaning and require reapplication after 
washing or dry cleaning. Others withstand up to ten 
or more launderings without appreciable change in the 
characteristics they are intended to impart. Some 
withstand laundering, but are de stroyed by cleaning 
Others can be dry cleaned but not laundered. 


depending upon 


solvents. 


Laundering Care 

Most special finishes are produced by the use of syn- 
thetic resins, the same that are used for many plastics 
They have the peculiar property of combining with 
chlorine to cause fabric damage. If fabrics with these 
finishes are given a chlorine bleach treatment they may 
either turn yellow or deteriorate upon ironing, depend- 
ing upon the type of resin used, 

Unless the manufacturer recommends it, therefore, it 
is best not to bleach these fabrics. If bleach has been 
used accidentally, it should be thoroughly rinsed out 
before ironing to minimize damage as much as possible. 
Fabrics treated with these resins require moderate tem- 
peratures in washing and ironing. 


Types of Finishes 

A special finish may impart one specific characteristic 
to a fabric, but most of them accomplish more than a 
single purpose. For example, a finish may be de- 
signed to impart wrinkle resistance, but it may also pro- 
vide shrinkage control and stain resistance. 

Absorbent finishes may be used to improve the manu- 
facturing quality of a fabric by increasing its affinity 
for dyes and thus produci ing better dyeing and printing 
results. Of more interest, however, is their use to im- 
prove the absorbency and drying qualities of founda- 
iion garments, underwear, sportswear and towels. 


Anti-fume finishes, sometimes called “inhibitors,” are 
designed to protect acetate rayon fabrics against at- 
mospheric fading. Acetate rayon fabrics dyed blue or 


any shade containing blue are likely to turn a charac- 


(Concluded on page 152) 





LEFT PAGE: 


Advance 5663, sizes 12-18. 
35c. Remove the ruffled apron 
and presto—a simple dress 


Advance 5714, teen-age 10-16. 
35e, Easy-to-make sleeveless dress 
with border print interest 


RIGHT PAGE: 


Advance 5604, sizes 9-17. 
50c. The side-buttoned weskit 
tops a well-cut blouse 


Advance 5723, sizes 12-20. 
35c. "Neath the twice-buttoned 
bolero, a one piece dress 


Advance 5712, sizes 9-17. 
35e. A peg-topped jumper to be 
worn with or without blouse 














double life...double value 


It's easy to make wardrobe magic when 
patterns lead a double life. The fashion-wise 
conjuror's trick that turns one costume into 
two—or more—may be a weskit, a different 
blouse, a gay apron or a reversible 
bolero. Color-coordinated, texture related 


fabrics help work the chic enchantment 
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pick your line... suit your figure 
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left to right: 
Advance Patterns 
; 5416, 5736, 5741 


Stripes should be cut to form a pattern, 
usually a chevron. Match notches with line 
of stripe, as shown above. Diagram below 
shows how to be sure “straight of goods’’ 
perforations are equidistant from selvedge 
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HERE never was a time when it was so easy to camouflage a 
T figure fault and turn a contour liability into a visual asset. The 

secret of this architectural magic is clever use of stripes, com- 
bined with the basis of all feminine smartness—good posture. 

The young tzen-ager can reverse her waistline breadth and under- 
developed chest by using broadening horizontal stripes through the 
bodice, teamed with a full bias cut skirt, hiding a prominent 
derriere, ‘The down-slanting chevron creates the illusion of greater 
height and a slimmer waist. (Advance 5416) 

The girl who is well developed may have such problems as 
spreading hips, “bustle” back and drooping shoulders. For her, 
vertical stripes are good because they create the illusion of extra 
height. To avoid eye-fatigue choose a pattern with a mid-riff panel 
in which contrast can be gained by changing the direction of the 
stripes. The wide neckline looks best if shoulders are squared and 
the backline is straight. (Advance 5736) 

For girls plagued by being too tall and looking like a toothpick 
in clothes, here is a solution. Combine two fabrics to break the 
feeling of height and use horizontal stripes and a full skirt to 
broaden the silhouette. Draw attention to the face with a scooped 
neckline, accented with a necklace worn high at the throat. 
(Advance 5741) 

Wanting to have a good figure is the first step in acquiring or 
creating the illusion of one. The smart girl studies contours, makes 


a list of her assets, then picks a pattern design to play up her good 
points and hide her faults. 
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Streamlined housecleaning 
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out-of-class learning experiences... 


By Lois Cook 
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the efficient, timesaving approach to what is still one 

of the homemaker’s major jobs. Homemaking 
teachers know that despite all the helpful appliances 
available, the homemaker must still give much time 
and effort to keeping her house clean. Unlike her 
grandmother, today’s homemaker must usually assume 
this burden alone, Formerly, families had more hired 
help and there were often unmarried sisters, aunts and 
grandmothers at home to assist. In addition to higher 
standards of cleanliness, the great variety of materials 
used in home furnishings, each requiring different care, 
make the housecleaning picture more complicated. 
This article is an outline for teaching future home- 
makers streamlined housecleaning. 

The unit on housecleaning might include five cate- 
gories of subject matter: 

1. The nature of dirt 

2. The characteristics of the various surfaces in the 

home 
3. The general composition of cleaning products on 

the market and how they will react with the vari- 

ous surfaces 
4. The tools available for housecleaning and their 

proper use 
5. The organization of household tasks for greatest 

efficiency 


\ TREAMLINED housecleaning is the modern way— 


Household Dirt 
Cleaning methods will depend on the type of dirt 
involved. Litter is picked up and emptied in a trash 
can. Loose dirt is cleaned away with implements such 
as brooms, brushes, dust cloths and vacuum cleaners. 
Stains require special chemicals and procedures to re- 


move. Coatings which dppear on metals as a result of 
chemical changes must be removed with abrasives and 
chemical compounds. Greasy films combined with dirt 
which adhere to surfaces require soap and water or 
other special cleaning compounds. 


Characteristics of Surfaces 

When removing dirt it is important that the surface 
being cleaned is not harmed in the process. Knowing 
the nature of the various household surfaces will elim- 
inate this possibility. A good learning experience 
would be to assign each pupil a specific material to 
investigate and report on to the class. ‘These reports 
should cover paint; varnish; shellac, plastic; household 
fabrics; synthetic and porcelain enamels; copper; silver; 
brass; aluminum; stainless steel; chromium; pewter; 
glass; wallpapers; linoleum; oilcloth; cork, cement, rub- 
ber, composition, asphalt and ceramic tiling. 

Surfaces with oil bases such as linoleum and paint 
can be damaged by strong alkalies. Alkalies react read- 
ily with the oil and cause the surface to dry out. Then 
it may crack and chip and peel. 

Porcelain enamel and plastic surfaces can be rough- 
ened by harsh abrasives. 

Aluminum will become pitted by strong alkalies. 

Soft metals such as pewter are easily scratched by 
harsh abrasives, 


Cleaning Compounds 

The many packaged cleaning products on the market 
are of real assistance to the homemakers who use them 
correctly. ‘They are a part of streamlined houseclean- 
ing. 

As a Class activity to emphasize the great number and 
variety of these products, each pupil could visit her 
local grocer and list what she sees on the shelves and 
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the tasks for which each product is prescribed. It is 
important that pupils realize what progress has been 
made in cleaning compounds so that they appreciate 
their value in lightening the burdens of housework. 
They should be alerted to watching for new products 
as they come on the market and encouraged to try them 
if they are to find the quickest and easiest methods of 
housecleaning. 

A class period devoted to experimenting with various 
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products to see how they compare with each other and 
with older methods once used by homemakers will show 
their worth. If each girl brought in two products 
from home a wide variety would be assembled without 
putting a strain on the department’s budget. Only a 
little of each product would be required to demon- 
strate it to the class and students could take the prod- 
ucts home again. 

In a discussion of cleaning compounds soap probably 
comes to mind first. This cleaning agent is formed by 
the chemical reaction of fats or oils with alkalies. It is 
available in bars, flakes and granules. There are two 
types of soaps: (1) soaps for fine fabrics and dishes 
which have a very high real-soap content and are neu- 
tral and (2) all-purpose soaps which are designed for 
heavy-duty work. The all-purpose soaps contain alka- 
line builders which give increased cleansing power. 

Synthetic detergents are organic chemicals, for the 
most part fatty alcohols and esters. They have the ad- 
vantage of not forming insoluble curds in hard water. 
Granular, liquid and bar forms are available. Mild, 
neutral synthetic detergents are made for dishes, glass- 
ware and fine fabrics. Another type is especially suit- 
able for heavy soil. The latter type has builders added. 
Some synthetic detergents make copious suds and some 
give little or no suds. Suds are an indication of cleans- 
ing power with soaps but with synthetic detergents suds 
are not a guide to cleansing effectiveness. 

To some soaps and synthetic detergents other sub- 
stances are added to increase their cleansing ability 
for specific types of cleaning. Fluorescent dyes which 
make white and colored materials appear _bright- 
er, ordinary bluing and oils are examples, Most syn- 
thetic detergents and soaps work best in warm or hot 
water but the synthetic detergents are less affected than 
soaps by the temperature of the water. 

Alkalies combine readily with fats and oils. Strong 
alkalies remove soil easily without much mechanical 
action. Strong alkaline cleaners are irritating to the 
hands and are deleterious to surfaces which have an oil 
base. Weak alkaline cleaners are more gentle but re- 
quire more mechanical action to remove dirt. Lye, 
borax and ammonia are examples commonly found in 
households. Washing powders sold under various 
trade names are composed chiefly of alkalies, such as 
trisodium phosphate and sodium carbonate, with some 
soap. They are suitable for rough scrubbing work on 
wood, tile and stone, but are too alkaline for laun- 
dering. 

Bleaches sold for household use are usually five per 
cent sodium hypochlorite and water. They are for 
whitening fibers which tend to revert to their natural 
yellowish color. ‘They also are used for stain removal. 
Their action is to release oxygen which oxidizes discol- 
orations and stains, 

Metal polishes are available in pastes, liquids and 
powders. Commercial brands vary in their ingredi- 
ents. Polishes should be used only on the metals speci- 
fied. Other types of metal polishing materials for 
silver are treated paper and cloths and commercial 
preparations which remove tarnish by electrolysis. 
There are also tarnish retardants which can only be ap- 
plied to non-food dishes. The tarnish retardants are 
useful for keeping silver bright without frequent pol- 
ishing. There are commercial products which when 
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placed in silver cabinets retard tarnishing by absorbing 
the fumes which cause tarnish. 

Abrasives include scouring powders and coarse metal 
pads. They remove stubborn stains on hard surfaces. 
Whiting is a very fine abrasive. Commercial scouring 
powders contain a synthetic detergent or soap, alkaline 
builders and an abrasive. The type and fineness of the 
abrasive determines the quality, 

Commercial window cleaners do a good job. There 
are liquids and creamy emulsions. The latter contain 
synthetic detergents, organic solvents, abrasives and 
ammonia. ‘They are easy to use. 

Drain cleaners are made usually of sodium hy- 





droxide. Caution is necessary when using them as 
they are poisonous and corrosive. Directions should be 
carefully followed. 

Another group of important products protect finishes 
from wear and give them a pleasing shine. An out- 
standing example is wax. One type is the paste wax 
which requires rubbing down and gives a hard protec- 
tive finish. Another form is the liquid wax which has 
the wax dissolved in a spirit solvent making it easier to 
apply than the paste. A third type is the water-emul- 
sion or self-polishing wax which has a water base and 
requires no polishing. Paste and spirit-solvent waxes 
should not be used on rubber, asphalt, and composition. 

Wood furniture polishes are of two varieties—oily 
and creamy. The creamy types clean as well as polish. 
As we go to press, a third type has just appeared on 
the market. It has a solvent base and requires no 
rubbing. The finish is hard and highly lustrous. 

A recent development are the liquid plastics for use 
on furniture, woodwork and floors which are brushed 
on like varnish. They give a high-gloss, protective 
coating that is easy to clean. 


Tools 

Proper tools are important for rapid whisking away 
of loose dirt which collects on every surface in the 
home. A vacuum cleaner with attachments does this 
job well without flecking dust into the air for subse- 
quent redeposition. 

If there is no vacuum cleaner, a greater variety of 
brushes are necessary. There are brushes designed to 
go into every nook and cranny and to suit every pur- 
pose and they should be selected carefully. Brushes 
for bathtub, toilet bowl, upholstery, radiator, venetian 
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blinds and scrubbing are examples. They are made of 
horsehair and goat hair; pig and boar bristles; Tam- 
pico, palmetto and palmyra fibers; and nylon and plas- 
tic fibers. Hair brushes are the softest, The purpose 
of the brush should determine the type and stiffness of 
the bristles. 

Other time-saving devices are the electric floor polish- 
er, the nonpolishing wax applicator which eliminates 
stooping to pour and spread wax, the carpet sweeper 
for quick collecting of surface dirt on rugs, the small 
hand vacuum cleaner. Other basic tools for cleaning 
are the broom (made from corn, Chinese palm, Tam- 
pico or plastic), the wet mop (rubber or cellulose 
sponge or string) dustpan, dust cloths and polishing 
cloths, dust mops and pail. 

The proper use and care of equipment needs to be 
demonstrated. 


Cleaning Schedule 

The final aspect of streamlined housecleaning is a 
good work schedule and work routines that require the 
least amount of strain and physical exertion from the 
homemaker. 

A discussion of housecleaning procedures should 
probably be inaugurated with the debunking of spring 
and fall housecleaning. Homes should be kept clean 
on a day-to-day and week-to-week schedule and not by 
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turning the whole house upside down every spring and 
fall in a frantic search for dirt. When a good plan is 
followed, the house is always clean without overtaxing 
the homemaker physically. Each household needs a 
special plan to suit the particular family and its rou- 
tine, the house and the amount of dirt and dust in the 
area and the family’s attitude toward dirt. To bring 
out these points and to make the lesson a_ practical 
home experience for the pupils, each one could make 
a plan for her particular home using the following sug- 
gestions: 

All routine tasks should be listed and put into sepa- 
rate categories according to how often they need to be 
done—daily, weekly, monthly, seasonal. For example: 

Daily: put things in order, dust floors and furniture, 
empty trash, vacuum main traffic areas of rugs, clean 
sinks and bathroom fixtures, make beds, 

Weekly: defrost and clean refrigerator; mop floors, 
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SCH EDULE 






t* DAILY 
2-WwEEKLY 
3- MONTHLY 
4- SEASONALLY 














thoroughly vacuum rugs and furniture; dust windows, 
light fixtures, mirrors; straighten closets; change linens. 

Monthly: clean and polish furniture, brush walls, 
wash windows, wax floors, wash curtains and draperies. 

Seasonally: have upholstered furniture and_ rugs 
cleaned, put away woolens for the summer, paint or 
paper rooms. 

It is easier to allocate the weekly tasks to different 
days rather than all to one day. For example, the re- 
frigerator could be defrosted on Friday to have it clean 
for Saturday’s food purchases. ‘Thorough vacuuming 
of upholstered furniture and rugs could be done on 
Wednesday, changing linens on Saturday and cleaning 
closets on Monday. Monthly tasks can be scheduled 
for different days the same as the weekly tasks. They 
can be broken down still further to avoid too much 
work falling on one day. For example, windows could 
be cleaned all on one day or the windows of one room 
could be cleaned on one day and the windows cleaned 
in another room on another day. 

The point might be raised that each type of job re- 
quires different tools and supplies and when one gets 
them together for a particular job it is easier to concen- 
trate on that job. For example, would it not be easier 
and faster to wash all windows or polish all furniture 
at one time rather than spacing these tasks over several 
days. If cleaning supplies and tools are stored 
throughout the house and it is a task in itself to gather 
them together, this point definitely has merit. But in 
a well-organized household the cleaning supplies and 
tools should be stored together and arranged on shelves 
and hooks for easy access. A well-stocked cleaning 
basket should also be used so that the homemaker has 
all her supplies with her as she goes from room to room 
to avoid superfluous trips to the cleaning closet. In the 
cleaning basket she will have the window cleaner and 
furniture polish at her finger tips with soft cloths to do 
the job. 

Before starting the day’s work, it is worth while to 
plan mentally the sequence of the tasks to be done. 
Before doing each specific job it is also wise to think 
through the sequence of procedure—whether to work 
from top to bottom or bottom to top, for example. 
Good posture lessens the strain of housework and 
superfluous steps and motions should be avoided to les- 
sen fatigue, Frequent rest periods are also essential 
to doing a good job without fatigue. 
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Demonstration 


METHOD OF PREPARATION 


Beat egg yolk and add a little of 
the milk. Add 3 tablespoons 
sugar, raisins, all bran, salt, 
tapioca and remaining milk. 


Bring to a full boil over medium 
heat, stirring constantly. 
Remove. Add _ vanilla. 


Beat egg white. Add 2 tablespoons 
brown sugar. Lightly fold into 


tapioca mixture, Chill. 
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BUTTERSCOTCH TAPIOCA 


1 egg, separated 1g teaspoon cinnamon 
2% cups milk lg teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons dark 3 tablespoons minute 
brown sugar tapioca 
14 cup seedless raisins 14 teaspoon vanilla 
1% cup all bran 2 tablespoons dark 


brown sugar 


DEMONSTRATION POINTERS 


Beat egg yolk in saucepan with a fork 
to save on dishwashing. ‘Thorough 
beating is not necessary 

for this dish. 


Pudding is still fairly thin when 
removed from heat. ‘Tapioca 
thickens on cooling. 


For a special treat, top with whipped 
cream. ‘This recipe makes 
5 to 6 servings. 
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Photo courtesy Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, Pa. 





voy vor wave « Kitchen party ¢ 


Why? 

Here’s a party to disprove the no- 
tion that “slaving over a hot stove” 
takes the joy out of entertaining. At 
this affair, it’s the fixin’ in the kitchen 
that provides the fun. At a Cook 
Your Own Refreshments party, your 
students can prove to themselves that 
it’s fun to cook that there’s lots 
more to it than memorizing rules like 
“3 tsp. 1 tbsp.” and “Always add 
the hot sauce to the beaten egg.” Best 
of all, this party gives them an op- 
portunity to share their good times 
in the kitchen with others. 


Where? 

Use the homemaking department 
kitchen if there is a big crowd and 
everybody wants to have a finger in 
the food. Try a student’s home for a 
group of four or five who expect to 
have the time of their lives preparing 
supper. 


Who’s Invited 

Your FHA group might entertain 
prospective members or each girl 
might ask her favorite beau... or 
younger brothers and sisters might be 
invited to help prepare a simple menu. 
Or any other appropriate group might 
be the guests. 

Just keep in mind that too many 
cooks create confusion. The total num- 
ber who can be invited might be es- 
timated by planning for two people to 
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By Patricia Appleyard 


work together in each unit kitchen. 

An invitation something like this 
might be mailed to each guest or left in 
his or her home room: 


What’s cooking? 
Why, supper, of course! 

The Future Homemakers of America 
invite you to help cook (and eat) it 
in the home ec department kitchen 
Friday, March 16th at 4:30 
Aprons will be provided 
RSVP Marian Phillips—Room 301 


Before the Guests Arrive 

There’s plenty of planning and work 
to be done even though the guests will 
be helping to get the supper. There 
are invitations to write, the menu to 
plan, food to buy, financial arrange- 
ments to make, work plans to arrange. 
It will be necessary to get permission 
to use the laboratory or the student’s 
home for the party. The group as a 
whole can decide what is to be done, 
then students appointed for each job 
can carry out their assignments. 


What's For Food? 

The menu is an important feature 
of any party, but it is especially so at 
a kitchen party. Besides taste, nutri- 
tional balance, appearance and texture, 
cost and convenience, other factors must 
be considered. The menu must be 
simple enough so that there will be no 
culinary failures to spoil the fun. It 





must also be complicated enough so 
that it will provide a responsible job 
for every guest. It must not’ take too 
long to prepare and, unless some mem- 
ber of the hostess group can give the 
time to it, it must take no advance 
preparation. 

The following menu might be used 
for a group of high school students: 


Tomato Juice 
Cheeseburgers 
Mixed Green Salad French Dressing 
Applesauce Gingerbread 


Cocoa 


Once the menu is planned, the host- 
esses can organize a work schedule. 
They can have all the ingredients ar- 
ranged ready for use at each work sta- 
tion to prevent confusion that might 
result from too many people looking for 
the things at the same time. Each guest 
and each hostess should be given a type- 
written list of jobs for which he or she 
is responsible. This list should include 
recipes and numbered step-by-step di- 
rections. 


How to Cook It 

For a group of eight, the plan for a 
kitchen party using the menu above 
might look like this: 

Job 1. Set table. The directions ex- 
plain what will be needed and where 
it can be found. ‘This person should 
also have dishes ready for second and 
third courses. He pours tomato juice 
just before group is seated. 

Jobs 2 and 3. Prepare cheeseburgers. 
Two can work at this job. ‘They slit 
rolls, form and cook hamburgers, slice 
and melt cheese over the tops. If some 
of the guests want extras, one of this 
pair of cooks can make more. 

Job 4. Make mixed green salad. Some- 
one with a light touch should be given 
this job. 

Job 5. Prepare applesauce. Here is 
a task for someone who takes pride in 
being able to peel the skins in a single, 
curly strip. 

Job 6. Make gingerbread. It will prob- 
ably be most convenient to use a mix. 
If not, two workers can be assigned to 
this dish. ‘The gingerbread should be 
served piping hot. 

Job 7. Prepare cocoa. If a ginger- 
bread mix is not used, milk can be served 
instead of cocoa and the person who 
would have been given this job can help 
with the gingerbread. 

Job 8. Wash dishes. This person 
washes cooking dishes as they become 
soiled, 

Two hostesses can take over the job of 
serving and clearing the table between 
courses. The group as a whole can act 
as a ciean-up committee after the meal 
is eaten. 
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Chapter VII TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


E688 ANG POUHELY on cous. nocne o 


bacon and eggs, sunny side up . . . these familiar phrases remind us of 


poultry’s association with generous, healthful living in the American tradition 


I. DEFINITION 


Poultry is domestically raised fowl 


used as meat. The most common kinds 


are chicken and 


turkey, but ducks, 


geese, guinea hens and pigeons are also 


included in this category. 


Eggs, unless 


otherwise identified, are nearly always 
chicken eggs. 


II. KINDS 


A. 


B. 


Poultry 

1. Chickens are classified according 
to age and sex. Broilers and fryers 
are young chickens of either sex. 
Roasters are somewhat older, averag- 
ing five to nine months in age. Fe- 
males in this age group are some- 
times sold as pullets. Capons are 
desexed male birds about seven to ten 
months old. They command the 
highest price of all chickens. Hens 
over one year old are called fowls. 
Stags are older male birds. Old 
roosters are called cocks and are not 
often found on the market. 

2. Turkeys may be sold as young 
or as mature birds. Like chickens, 
older tom and hen turkeys are less 
tender. 

3. Ducks under 16 weeks old are sold 
as ducklings. Young geese are often 
called goslings. Young pigeons are 
called squabs. 

Eggs are sold fresh, frozen whole or 
frozen separated, and dried whole 
or separated, 


Ill. NUTRITIVE VALUE 


A. 


B. 


Poultry is one of the high quality 
protein foods included in the Basic 
Seven along with meat and fish. At 
least one serving daily from this 
group is recommended. In addition, 
at least four eggs a week are specified. 
Eggs may also be used as an alternate 
for meat, fish and poultry. 
Nutrients in Poultry and Eggs 

1. Protein—Both poultry and eggs 
are rich in high quality protein. 
Light poultry meat usually contains 
less fat than dark meat. 

2. Minerals — Poultry, like other 
meats, furnishes phosphorus and 
iron. Egg yolks are a good source of 
both these minerals. 

3. Vitamins—Poultry is a source of 
the B vitamins. Dark meat is higher 
and light meat is lower in ribo- 
flavin than meats in general. Egg 





yolks are rich in vitamin A and a 
good source of thiamin, riboflavin 
and vitamin D. Whites are 
source of vitamin G. 


a good 


IV. BUYING 


A. 








Poultry 

1]. Poultry should 
chased with reference to the way in 
which it is to be prepared. Younger 
birds are more tender and can be 


always be pur- 


broiled, fried or roasted, as their 
names imply. Older birds, which 
sell for less per pound, are cooked 
by moist heat. 

2. Market or New York dressed birds 
have been bled and picked, but not 
eviscerated. The butcher will usu 
ally cut off the feet and head and 
remove the entrails upon request. 
Ready-to-cook poultry is eviscerated, 
with head and feet removed. Poul 
try can also be bought cut up on 
quarters. ‘Turkey is 
Poultry is 


in halves or 
sometimes sold as steaks. 
also available frozen or smoked. 

3. Federal grades for poultry were 
newly revised in January 1950. A 
federal inspection service for whole- 
Both 
services are on a voluntary basis in 


someness is also maintained. 


most places. 


1. Eggs are graded according to size 
and condition. ‘They- may also be 
separated according to color, since 
some homemakers prefer brown eggs, 
others white ones. U.S. Grade AA 
and A eggs have round, upstanding 
yolks, a large amount of thick white, 
a small amount of thin white. Grade 
B eggs have a less upstanding yolk, 
more thin white, less thick white. 
Grade C eggs have flat volks and 
most of the white is thin. Any grade 
may be found in Extra Large, Large, 
Medium or Small sizes. 

2. The grocer should refrigerate eggs, 
especially in summer, since standing 
in a warm store causes eggs to de 
teriorate. 

3. Cold storage eggs are sold during 
supply. They are 
regarded as less desirable than strict- 


seasons of short 


ly fresh eggs, but superior to fresh 


eggs which have been improperly 
handled. 
1. Frozen eggs are used largely by 


(Concluded on page 154) 




















nutrition 
high lights 


By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Recently Visiting Professor, ‘Temple University 


VERY individual at any age owes 

it to himself and to his country 

to keep as free from sickness and 
physical handicaps as possible during 
times of national crisis. Every sick per- 
son is a liability to his country in the 
sense that he cannot make much of a 
contribution to defense and may have 
to make demands on the services of 
a medical or nursing unit which should 
be caring for the wounded. 

Job absenteeism also lowers the pro- 
duction rate and thus limits the quan- 
tity of essential goods that can be pro- 
duced. 

To be preventably ill is almost to be 
disloyal to one’s country. How much 
one can do about keeping well is best 
answered by Dr. Frederick Stare, pro- 
fessor of nutrition in the schools of 
medicine and public health at Harvard 
University, who says: “‘Nutrition is the 
single most important environmental 
factor affecting our health, whether we 
think of the health of a nation or the 
health of an individual.” 

A well-balanced diet eaten regularly 
makes the difference between vigorous 
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positive health and the opposite condi- 
tion of not being well. Our armed 
services must have fighters who are well 
nourished to begin with and who can 
be kept that way on the carefully bal- 
anced army rations. Our industries 
must have healthy, vigorous workers who 
can keep up the pressure of greater 
production with safety and without ab- 
senteeism. Our children and_ entire 
family must remain well so that respon- 
sibilities in national defense that can 
be fulfilled in the home may be car- 
ried on successfully without making de- 
mands on medical services needed else- 
where. 

In this light it becomes the responsi- 
bility of every citizen to inform him- 
self as to what is a good diet and to 
choose foods regularly with intelligent 
application of the established facts of 
nutrition. 


Plenty of Food for Defense 


With the imminence of war and all 
that goes with it in food scarcity and 
rationing, it is good news to read what 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan had 
to say about the food situation in our 
nation at a recent Outlook Conference. 
“We're in good shape,” he said, “even 
allowing for increases in military food 
requirements; we expect to have ample 
food in the year ahead so that civilians 
can actually eat better than during the 
past two years. We expect per capita 
food consumption to increase possibly 
by two to three percent. 

“Our superb food production rules 
out any need at this time for drastic 
food controls. The family market bas- 
ket can still be filled at prices lower 
than the lowest ceilings that could be 
put on under the Defense Production 
Act. 

“Whether or not we can keep it that 
way through the next twelve months 
will determine the extent to which we 
must be faced with controls to prevent 
food price inflation. We are gearing 
the Department of Agriculture’s policies 
to that goal of abundant production.” 


Nutrition in Frozen Foods 

Frozen foods have found an important 
place in the homes and eating houses 
of this country. ‘There are obviously 
many reasons why this is so. The first 
is, of course, the time-saving element. 
The dependable quality, the attractive 
appearance and the taste appeal also 
make it desirable to use frozen vege- 
tables, especially during the months 
when many vegetables are scarce and 
not in good market condition. The 
popularity of frozen foods is increasing 
as the general public becomes familiar 
with the great variety of foods sold 
in this form and the convenience of 
preserving food at home for a rela- 
tively long storage period. 

An example of this increased pro- 


duction may be seen in the figures 


for vegetables. The total American 
pack from 1926 to 1930 was, 100,000 
pounds; in 1947, it was 347,663,000 
pounds. Frozen orange juice proauc- 
tion increased from 2,480,000 pounds 
in 1946 to 134,160,000 pounds in 1949. 
This tremendous increase makes it 
important for us to know the nutri- 
tional value of these foods after be- 
ing frozen and stored. 

As every beginning chemistry student 
learns, chemical changes take place 
more slowly in low temperatures. This 
is likewise true of frozen foods. If they 
have been properly processed and 
stored, they undergo smaller losses of 
vitamin content than those preserved 
by using methods involving higher 
temperatures. However, foods to be 
frozen should be carefully selected for 
prime condition, and best flavor and 
appearance. These foods will also have 
highest nutritive value. 

Blanching of vegetables is necessary 
to inactivate enzymes, thus preventing 
the development of off-flavors and loss 
of nutritive value during storage. Stor- 
age at 0° F. or lower is necessary. 
Rapidity of handling after harvesting 
is essential. A minimum of time should 
be allowed to elapse between time of 
harvest and the entrance of the pack- 
aged product into the freezer. Full and 
dependable instructions for freezing 
are available from the USDA. These 
should be followed carefully for best 
results and least loss of nutritive value. 

Ascorbic acid is the vitamin most 
frequently lost and this loss happens 
chiefly in the preliminary blanching 
in hot water. If the water is kept at a 
boiling temperature, there are smaller 
losses. If the storage temperature is 
maintained consistently at 0° F. or low- 
er, there are only small losses. 


Dry Cooking Best 

Cooking vegetables in dry heat con- 
serves more nutrients than cooking in 
a pressure pan, in a small amount of 
water or in water to cover, studies at 
Yale University show. ‘Tests were made 
with thirteen vegetables and mineral 
and vitamin retention were measured. 
An example of the results are the figures 
obtained when the thiamin retention of 
asparagus was measured: cooked with 
no water, 90.2 per cent retention; in 
pressure cooker, 80.1 per cent; in one 
half cup of water, 78.4 per cent; in 
water to cover, 54.1 per cent. A heavy 
aluminum utensil with a tightly fitting 
cover was used for dry heat cooking. 

This study was conducted by Wil- 
lard A. Krehl and R. W. Winters of 
the Yale University Medical School. 
They used New Method Wearever uten- 
sils for the dry cooking experiments. 
For a more detailed report, see the 
December 1950 Journal of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. 
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RAD is a boy from the handicapped 
class of the Grover Cleveland Junior 
High School. He is a spastic, a 

condition in which muscular control is 
impaired. Brad has a jargon all his 
own and only by paying careful atten- 
tion can you understand him. When 
Brad first came through the cafeteria 
line, he bought only two items, a candy 
bar and a carton of milk. If there was 
no candy, Brad would cry. 

One day he confided that he wanted 
to ring his lunch up on the cash reg- 
ister. I tried to discourage him, but 
he persisted and I decided to let him 
try. I took his thin, uncontrolled fin- 
gers and placed them on the register 
keys. The register rang up, but far 
from accurately. Brad was delighted. 
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The joy on his face was ample reward 
for the bother of checking the day’s 
accounts. 

From that day on we played our 
game. Brad’s fingers grew stronger and 


- more controlled. One day we permitted 


him to operate the register unassisted. 
This time, Brad noticed his mistakes 
and was concerned. The next day he 
was far more successful. 

It was at this time that we noticed 
the change in his food selection. Oc- 
casionally he would ask if we thought 
the Federal lunch a good choice and 
when we recommended it, he promptly 
followed our advice. He enjoyed tak- 
ing several different items because that 
meant he would have to add the total 
cost and ring it up on the register. All 


We - 


ene iis ate ti sella 





Three students put the finishing touches on the Health Train. Guests who re- 
ceived the invitation shown above, came to inspect their work and to eat lunch 


in a 


By Esther R. Hallock 


Assistant Supervisor of Home Economics 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


handicapped pupils 


for al 


day 


school cateterta 


this had been extra work for me, but 
it had been worth it; I had made a 
friend. 


How the Plan Grew 

My experience with Brad gave me 
food for thought. What could we, as 
home economists, do to make the han- 
dicapped pupils feel an integral part 
of the school lunch program? Because 
of crutches, canes and other aids for 
physical comfort, these students had to 
go through the cafeteria line between 
regular shifts. 
their own safety and to save time. But 
it made them feel, as a group, set 
apart from the rest of the school. 

There were 17 members of the han- 
dicapped class. Of these two were spas- 
Others suffered from poor eye- 
sight, cardiac conditions and the after 
effects of infantile paralysis. The class 
ranged from fifth through ninth grades. 

After studying the: situation, it was 


This was necessary for 


tics. 


apparent that we had more to over- 
come than we had anticipated. Fear of 
failure, fear of the unknown, anti- 


socialness, self consciousness, insecurity 
and working while in actual pain were 
obstacles to be surmounted. It was 
apparent that a sympathetic understand- 
ing of these problems would be needed. 

Close lunches 
eaten by the handicapped pupils in- 
dicated a real need for nutritional in- 
struction and guidance. ‘The school 
cafeteria served a Federal lunch every 
day. This lunch met specific nutrition 
requirements set by the government 
and was a very good buy. It was of 
particular value to these handicapped 
pupils that they should have optimum 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Just taste the difference in salads! Compare 
Hellmann’s or Best Foods WHOLE-EGG Mayon- 
naise with mayonnaise made with egg yolks 
alone. The flavor is finer, richer, more delicately 
delicious. The texture is smoother. It has the 
goodness only whole eggs can give. Whole eggs 
freshly broken from the shell! 


So good in sauces, Hellmann’s or Best Foods 
Real Mayonnaise is a basic ingredient that means 
less time, less effort, superb flavor. For, in addi- 
tion to the luscious richness of whole eggs, 

look at these other fine, fresh ingredients! 
‘‘Fresh-Press” salad oil, mellow vinegar from 
wooden kegs, a special blend of choice spices, 
added egg yolks! 


More delicately delicious as a seasoning, 
Hellmann’s or Best Foods WHOLE-EGG Mayon- 
naise adds the “‘gourmet”’ touch to soups, cocktail 
sauces, croquettes, meat loaf, a variety of dishes! 
Flavor-rich as a binder too, and so smooth and 
delicious as a spread for bread! Good so many 
wonderful ways . . . no wonder it’s America’s 
largest-selling mayonnaise! 


EST FOODS 
a, Real Mayomah? 
= HELLMANNS 


—oe SIN THE WEST } IN THE EAST 
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b a NEW EXTRA-FLAVOR ECONOMY HINTS 
WITH THE WHOLE-EGG MAYONNAISE 





— Pa \ ne 
*) | 2/ 
— S3 2 
fe 
a. “‘Next-day’’ Company Loaf... No one will ever saved, too! Cook *4 c. Real Mayonnaise, 14 c. Be 

know it’s yesterday’s meat loaf when you frost it milk for 5-6 mins. over hot water. Stir constantly. ie 
with mashed potatoes seasoned with Hellmann’s Add \% tsp. salt, 14 tsp. white pepper, 1 tbs. — 
or Best Foods Real Mayonnaise. Heat in the oven lemon juice, 1 tsp. grated lemon rind. Serve hot 
until loaf is hot and potatoes browned. over vegetables. 


b. Fluffy Corn Muffins . . . Save money on expensive . . 
: o Ripe F d. “Gourmet” Salad Toppings . . . with the WHOLE- 
ingredients when you bake with Real Mayon- eS : : 
x i 12 EGG Mayonnaise! It’s so rich in flavor and 
naise. In corn muffin recipe, 14 c. Hellmann’s or nee : 2 
: = texture that you can thin it, stretch it, vary it 8 
Best Foods Real Mayonnaise replaces shortening : s : p° 
... and it won’t turn watery or thin-tasting. 2 


and one egg. So light, so tender, so flavorful. ; ll P 
ad 8 For instance, try Vegetable Salad Topping: 


C. Easy Hollandaise Sauce’. . . Notice the golden blend 3 tbs. chili sauce, 4 tsp. salt, 1 c. Real Re 
flavor and smooth, smooth texture of Real May- Mayonnaise. Fruit Salad Topping: blend 3 tbs. co 
onnaise hollandaise. Notice the money and time honey, 1 c. Real Mayonnaise. 


Pint and quart jars 
are made to re- 
use for canning! 
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Pepper Pot 


Cream of 


Mushroom 


Chicken & _ 


Vegetable 





Sausage, 


Vienna Bread*, Grapenut Custard 





Roast. ‘Lamb, Delmonico Potato, Peas, 
Cranberry Sauce, y Cherry Orange 
Bread Sandwich* 


Tomato Juice, | Baked “Beans, Frankfort, 
Cole Slaw, Brown Bread*, Apple Sauce 


Baked Potato, Apple Sauce, | 


| Stuffed Celery 


Bologna Roll 
Lettuce 





Tomato Aspic, _ 
Vegetable 

Cabbage & 
Pineapple 








Carrot, Raisin 
and Nut 
Barbecue 


Apple 
Turnover 





/ Steamed Cherry 
Pudding, Cherry 
Sauce 


| DATE SOUP....8 HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS..15«¢ SANDWICHES. .8c . DESSERTS. .8c 
2 Corn Cheese Strata*, Bacon Strip, Green| Red Apple Corned Beef Strawberry 
| Chowder Salad, Canned Cherries Raspberry Jam Chiffon Pie 
Vegetable Turkey, Pie with \ Vegetables, Biscuit Top- Chinese _ Egg Salad Roll Nut Cake, 
3 ping*, Cranberry Sauce, Stuffed Celery Cabbage, Tomato * Mocha F rosting 
French Dr. 
Cream of Orange Juice, Hamburg Loaf, Mashed Asparagus Liverwurst and Blueberry Pie _ 
4 Tomato Potato, Fresh Carrots, Roll*, Choco- Fresh Slaw 
late Pudding Jelly and Nut 
5 Cream of Baked Ham, Scalloped Potato, Buttered | Jellied Rasp- Peanut Butter Peach Cup - 
Spinac h | Cabbage, Corn Bread*, Apple sid berry Fruit Cucumber Pudding 
Fish | Spaghetti and Salmon Casserole, But. | Watercress, Tomato Cherry Pie 
6 Chowder tered Broccoli, Cheese Biscuit*, Fruit Orange and | American Cheese 
Gelatin Grapefruit 





Cream | Cc heese & 
Olive 


Jam 


Rhubarb Pie 


















































Lamb Broth Hot Chicken "Sandwich, ~ Gravy, : Peas, | Stuffed Pepper Sliced Ham Angel Cake, 
{2 with Barley Fruit Salad | Raisin, Cream Pudding 
| Cheese & Nut 
13 Alphabet Orange Juice, Tuna and Ege Salad, Roll*, | Gingerale American Cheese Chocolate 
Potato Chips, Apple Crisp Fresh Slaw Cream Pie 
Spring Vacation 
| 
23 Beef | Scalloped Noodles and Bacon, String | Frozen Fruit Peanut Butter Applesauce Cake 
Beans, 1% Cheese Sandwich*, Fruit Cup | | Jell y 
24 Cream Veal Fricassee on Mashed Potato, Wal- | | Sunshine Bacon and Lettuce Pineapple Upside 
of Corn dorf Salad, Bran Muffin* Tomato Down Cake 
Potato Orange Juice, Hot Beef. ~ Sandwich* ’ ,| Shrimp, “Apple Chopped Liver, Cherry Sponge 
25 and Leek Carrots, Baked Apple and Celery Relish; Cream 
Cheese, Jelly 
Vegetable Orange Juice, Cold Cuts, Potato Salad, | Chicory with American Cheese Chocolate 
26 Beef Baking Powder Biscuit*, Cherry Pine- Tomato Jam Chip Cake 
apple Gelatin Wedges = 
Onion Baked Fish Fillet, Tomato Sauce, ‘Parsley Under the Sea Sardine & Olive Raspberry 
27 Potato, Lima Beans, Raspberry Short- Jelly Shortcake 
cake* 
Vegetable Cheeseburger*, Tossed Salad, % Apple|% Carrot and Peanut Butter Gingerbread, 








Rice Pudding 





Raisin 





Lettuce 





Whipped Cream 








* Fortified margarine served on all breadstuff. 
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y Marion L,. Cronan 
Director of School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


and quantity recipes 


Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. They are served as B Lunches in the 
Brookline Elementary Schools by reducing the protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 4% cup and fortified margarine 
to one teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B Lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert is often 


served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 








* Cherry Orange Bread 


2%4 qts. flour 5 cups sour cherries 
\% cup baking powder ¥% cup orange rind 
1% tbsp. soda 1 pt. water 
1 tbsp. salt 1 qt. reconstituted 


1 cup dried egg orange juice 
¥% cup dried milk 34 cup melted shortening 
1 qt. sugar 


Sift dry ingredients together. Add 5 cups drained 
cherries and 14 cup grated orange rind. Add water 
and orange juice slowly. Mix. Add melted short- 
ening. Bake at 350°F. for 45 minutes. Makes 5 
loaves. 


* Carrot and Raisin Salad 


2 Ibs. raisins 1 thsp. salt 
6 lbs. grated carrots Pepper 
1% cups boiled dressing 


Soak raisins over night. Drain. Grate carrots. 
Add to raisins, Season if necessary. Add boiled 
dressing. Mix ingredients lightly. Serve with a 
#12 scoop on lettuce. Makes 50 servings. 


* Apple Turnovers 
Pastry: Filling: 

4 qts. flour 1 #10 can sliced apples 
21% Ibs. lard 2 cups sugar 

1 tbsp. salt 2 tsp. cinnamon 


3 cups water % cup butter 

Make pastry from flour, lard, salt and water. Roll 
out pie crust and cut into 6” squares. On each 
square place sliced apples. Mix sugar with cinna- 
mon, Sprinkle over apples and dot with butter. 
Moisten lower rim of turnover, bring top over and 
press firmly with tines of fork. Bake at 375°F. 
about 20 minutes. Serve with hard sauce, butter- 
scotch or lemon sauce. Makes 50 servings. 
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* Apple Rice Pudding 


1% #10 can sliced apples 8 eggs 

1 cup honey 34 cup sugar 

1 Ib. rice 1 cup dried milk 
1 gal. water 1 qt. water 

14 tbsp. salt 


Spread canned sliced apples in baking pan. Add 
honey. Cover and bake 30 minutes. Cook rice in 
rapidly boiling salted water. Drain. Mix eggs, 
sugar and reconstituted milk. Cook in a double 
boiler until thick, Pour this mixture on apples 
and rice. Bake at 300°F. until custard is firm 
(about 40 minutes). Makes 50 servings. 


* Steamed Cherry Pudding 


1 cup shortening 6% thsp. baking powder 


1 qt. sugar 2% qts. flour 

4 eggs 1 tsp. salt 

1 cup dried milk 2 qts. sour cherries, 
1 qt. water drained 


Cream fat. Add sugar and eggs. Beat until fluffy. 
Reconstitute milk. Mix and sift dry ingredients. 
Add dry ingredients and milk alternately to fat 
mixture. Stir in well-drained cherries. Fill greased 
molds 2% full. Steam 2 hours. Serve with cherry 
sauce. Makes 50 servings. 


* Nut Cake 


1 qt. sugar 

2 qts. sifted flour 
314 tbsp. baking powder 
3% cups milk 

3 cups chopped walnuts 


11% cups water 
1 cup dried egg 
2 cups fat 
2 thsp. vanilla 
% tsp. salt 


Add 1% the water to the dried egg. Beat until 
smooth. Add rest of water. Beat well. Cream 
fat, vanilla and salt. Add sugar gradually and 
cream until fluffy. Sift flour (reserve 1 cup) and 
baking powder twice, Add alternately with milk 
to creamed mixture. Add remaining 14 cup of 
flour to chopped walnuts. Fold nuts into batter. 
Pour into greased pans. Bake at 400°F. for 25 to 
30 minutes. Makes 50 servings. 
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EMINISCENT of other periods of 

international crisis are two items 

for later winter reading suggested 
by the USDA. They are Growing Vege- 
tables in Town and City (M.P. 538} 
and Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables (AIS-64). Home production in 
emergency times may help ease trans- 
portation as well as aid family budgets 
and improve family meals, the USDA 
reminds us. Single copies of either of 
these bulletins can be obtained free 
from the Office of Information, United 


States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Will It Make Good Bread? 

A quick method of measuring the 
quantity and quality of the gluten in 
wheat—and, consequently, the flour’s 
bread-making qualities—has been devel- 
oped by the USDA. In the test, a small 
quantity of flour is put into a water 
suspension in a graduated glass cylin- 
der. Lactic acid is added, causing the 
gluten to swell. The level to which 
the swollen gluten settles indicates the 
quantity. The amount of water it ab- 
sorbs is a measure of the quality. This 
new method has definite advantages 
over others now being used. 


New Pastry Method 
Mix shortening, boiling water and a 
little milk together, then sift in flour 
and salt, and mix. That’s the new 
pastry-making method being introduced 
for use with homogenized Spry. The 
home economists at Lever Brothers 


Company, who developed the recipe, 
report that it takes only 33 seconds to 


» 


“Water-whip” pastry is made 
by adding boiling water and 
a little milk to shortening 
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form the dough. Other home econo- 
mists will want to experiment to see 
how the new “water whip” method com- 
pares in convenience and in quality of 
product with methods now in use. 


Taste Testing Panels 

Specially trained panels are being 
used by some food and beverage firms 
as tasters for their products, Chemical 
Industries, a McGraw-Hill publication 
reports. Each panel member is chosen 
for his ability to perceive differences 
among samples in relation to the spe- 
cific property being tested. He must 
also have tastes conforming to the pop- 
ular idea of what is good and bad in 
food. The panel members are trained 
to recognize the properties being ana- 
lyzed and the criteria of evaluation and 
to express their preferences on a 
numerical basis. Ratings are then made 
individually. In rechecks of tests pre- 
viously made, such a panel’s ratings 
will come very close to the original 
scores. 


Milk from Machines 


Students at Cornell University can 
buy milk from vending machines in sev- 
eral buildings on the campus. These 
machines have been installed as part 
of an experimental program to find ways 
to increase milk consumption. They 
give researchers first hand experience in 
operating problems which would be en- 
countered in using the machine com- 
mercially and they make it possible to 
test variations in ways which commercial 
operators would not find practical. 

Three types of machines are used and 





Liquid and fat are blended, 
then flour is sifted over 
and stirred to form dough 


What's going on in foods 


BY PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


chocolate and plain milk are offered. 
Buttermilk and coffee-flavored milk have 
also been tried, but have not been very 
popular. Milk sales have been highest 
in hot weather. It is thought that much 
vending machine milk is drunk in addi- 
tion to the purchaser’s usual consump- 
tion. This is indicated by three facts: 
many of the sales are at other than 
lunch hours; much of the milk sold is 
chocolate flavored; and there is a con- 
siderable distance to other places where 
milk is available. The project is being 
conducted by the School of Nutrition 
with the cooperation of the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. 


Food Flashes 


© Thirty-two ounces of milk can be 
purchased in an eleven ounce container 
in Wilmington, Delaware. This isn’t 
magic—just another new concentrate. 
By adding water, a full quart (32 
ounces) is obtained. The milk is bottled 
by the Clover Dairy. 

e@ Sucaryl sodium, the new non-caloric 
sweetening substance, has now been 
manufactured in liquid form. The 
liquid is more convenient than the 
usual tablet for certain types of cook- 
ing, since it blends easily with most in- 
gredients. It also eliminates dissolving 
time necessary for tablets in iced drinks. 
The Abbott Laboratories have pub- 
lished a book of recipes for using the 
product both in tablet and liquid form, 
which is distributed through pharmacies 
and physicians. 

© Tomato paste does not hold vitamin 
C so well as whole canned tomatoes or 
canned tomato juice, investigators at the 
California Experiment Station-- have 
found. The paste averaged over - three 
times the vitamin C loss of the other 
two products in a six month’s storage 
period at room temperature. 

@ A novel South American vegetable 
is now being made available to Ameri- 
cans who like new and exotic foods. It 
is palmito or hearts of palm, which has 
now been canned under the C.A.C. 
label. Palmito is cooked before can- 
ning and presalted. It can be served 
as a vegetable, a garnish or in salads. 
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Help put energy in their day 














the NABISCO “better breakfast” way 


A good beginning makes a better day. And you start your 
students best with a lesson on breakfast built around natural 
whole grain. 

Remember, no other cereal provides a more abundant 
source of whole grain than NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT. Every 
spoonful is rich in proteins, carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus 


NABISCO 


NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT ©° 


THE ORIGINAL 
NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
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and Vitamin B. Every bowlful serves up vigor and vitality. 
So many ways to serve it, NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT tempts 
appetites every day of the week. Especially good with milk 
and sugar and heaps of fresh, frozen, or canned fruits. 
EXTRA FOR YOU, National Biscuit Company’s fine teaching 
aids on whole wheat in the diet. Mail coupon below, 


SSSR TATE BTR END ET ART RT AHHH am 
National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls,N.Y. Dept. P-3 


Please send me without charge a copy of your new four 
color wall chart “Begin With Breakfast’ and also a sample 
of the accompanying student project sheet which is available 
in quantities for classroom use. 


Name Title 
School 
City State 


Number of Students Taught 
This offer good in United States only. 
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OR the household electrical appli- 

ance industry 1950 was the greatest 

production and sales year in history 
According to H. L. Andrews of the 
General Electric Company, sales for 
the entire industry were about 53,700- 
000 units. What will happen in the 
appliance business in the years im- 
mediately ahead is unpredictable. It 
is forecast that consumer demand _ for 
large electric appliances may drop 25 
to 30 per cent this year and for small 
However gov- 





appliances 20 per cent. 
ernment curtailing of strategic materials 
will reduce output at least this much. 


Storybook Land for Children 

Katzenbach and Warren, Inc., New 
York City, have created a wallpaper that 
will make any child’s room a land of 
fairytales. The Little Golden Decora- 
tive Paper is designed with characters 
from Simon and Schuster’s Little Gold- 
en Books which are familiar to millions 
of children. The paper is printed 
horizontally on two inches 
wide by 24 inches high and sold by the 
pair at approximately 90 cents. On the 
two sheets are 30 different pictures. 
These are alternated with Little Golden 
Book end papers in which a small leaf 
motif is interlaced with miniatures of 
the characters in the books. The paper 
used to cover an entire wall, 


sheets 72 


can be 


new features of some of the 1951 models 


as a border or as a dado at a child’s 
eye level where he can point a finger 
at his favorite character. Also, the in- 
dividual pictures can be cut out and 
framed. 


Party Cookies 

Creating decorative party cookies is 
always fun and it is a special pleasure 
with the new Wear-Ever Cooky Press. 
It has a simple measuring device which 
automatically presses out the same 
amount of dough for each cooky—no 
smaller ones to get overbaked. ‘This is 
controlled by four markings at the top 
of the press and one on the screw knob. 
By turning the knob one-half turn and 
then reversing one-fourth turn to cut the 
dough, watching the markings for ac- 
curacy, the same amount of dough is 
deposited on the cooky sheet each time. 
The press includes 12 interesting cooky 
shapes and is of polished aluminum. 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, New Pennsylvania, 
is the manufacturer. 


Kensington, 


New Furniture Polish 
A furniture version of Johnson’s Car- 
Plate, the easy-to-apply automobile wax, 
has just been introduced and is called 
Pride. It gives a high luster polish and 
leaves the surface slick and hard with no 


What's going on in the home 


BY LOIS COOK 


oiliness to catch dust. The ease with 
which the wax is applied is its other 
attribute. All one does is wipe it on, 
let it dry and then wipe off the haze. 
There is no rubbing, and no preliminary 
cleaning of the surface is necessary. The 
finish is long lasting, and spilled food 
can be wiped off with a damp cloth 
without affecting the polish. 


Product Briefs 


® There is an easy way to put up extra 
needed hooks without chipping holes 
in the plaster and without tools, screws 
or nails. Selfix Hooks have an adhesive 
backing which permits them to be 
affixed to tile, plaster, wood, glass or 
metal by merely moistening the adhesive 
with water. The hooks are guaranteed 
by the manufacturer, Selfix Products 
Company, Chicago, to hold 15 pounds. 
® Mattress and pillow covers are an- 
other household item that are now avail- 
able in plastic. Enterprise Products 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are 
manufacturing such products of Viny- 
lite film. ‘The mattress covers are made 
in twin or double bed sizes and the pil- 
low covers fit all standard size pillows. 
These covers keep out dust and dirt and 
are said to be resistant to food stains, 
mold and mildew, oil and grease. Wip- 
ing with a damp cloth keeps them clean. 











The jiffy griddle is a new 


Refrigerator door of this 


This 


new Deepfreeze re- 


The Thor Corporation gave 





feature of this Phiico elec- 
tric range. It slides out of 
the oven and uses the heat 
of the broiler element. The 
unit lifts out for washing. 
Guard keeps the range clean 
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new International Harvester 
provides 8 feet of front-row 
storage space.Plastic plaques, 
available in a choice of ten 
colors, on the door handles 
give color accent to kitchens 


frigerator has a covered and 
divided plastic vegetable bin 
on the door. It is removable 
for easy carrying of vege- 
tables to sink. Second door 
shelf can hold water bottles 


“rocket” styling to this new 
model. Base is of Fiberglas 
with a coating of baked 
white enamel which is 
claimed to withstand severe 
battering without chipping 
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WAXES FURNITURE 
WITHOUT RUBBING: 











A NEW KIND OF WAX FOR FURNITURE 
THAT GIVES THE RICHEST, LONGEST-LASTING WAX 
LUSTER YOU'VE EVER SEEN ON WOOD... = <.m 


and absolutely no rubbing! 





An entirely new development in furniture long-lasting wax film—a finish which surpasses 


care, Pride embodies the same scientific dis- that provided by polishing-type waxes. 





covery as Johnson’s Car-Plate, the wax that a 
took the drudgery out of car polishing. Pride | 

7 ast FREE! $7.00 bottle of Pride 
gives furniture the same type of long-lasting > Vi. W0LLLE OF LVidE 
protection, with the additional advantage that for home economists 
it can be used as a cleaner as well as a polish. 


If you haven't already sent for your free 


To get this rich wax luster, all you do is ; 
bottle of Pride—offered last month as the 


saturate a cloth with Pride, wipe it on, let “mueety” product~send now. Ako io 
it dry thoroughly, and wipe off the haze— cluded is descriptive literature. Coupon on 
there is absolutely no rubbing. And no smeary Page 158. 











oil to catch dust. Yet you have a satin-smooth 


**Johnson's'', ‘'Pride’’ and ‘‘Car-Plate’' are trademarks of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


Consumer Education Department, 
S.C. John:on & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
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HE second week in January is always 

exciting for us because we are in- 

vited, along with fashion editors 
visiting New York for Dress Institute 
Week, to some of the fashion shows, 
teas and breakfasts planned by the vari- 
ous manufacturers in the field. 

One of the most gala fashion shows 
featured spring and summer hosiery. 
French dress styles from the Paris 
houses of Jacques Fath, Marcel Rochas, 
Jean Dresses, Robert Pignet, Jean Patou 
and Jacques Griffe were created specially 
to coincide with spring designs and col- 
ors of the Prestige Hosiery, Inc. line. 
The clothes were particularly beautiful 
and looked lovely on the French manne- 
quins who wore them. If you have not 
been conscious of fashions in stockings, 
these would certainly have caught your 
attention. Some had colored seams— 
“Match your seams to your jewels, 
flowers or - others had 
colored heels. “Les Invisibelles” were 
the sheerest non-run construction I have 
seen, with nothing visible but the heel 
and the seam. Others were the invisible 
ghost toe sandal stocking and the 60 
gauge proportioned size stockings, made 
to fit any size leg like a glove. Perhaps 
you saw the French models and the fash- 
ion show. in town when they 


accessories” 


your 
toured the country. 

Another fashion show featured Schiffli 
embroidery in 1951 resort clothes from 
bathing suits, playsuits and sun dresses 
to dress-up clothes. It was used to em- 
bellish all sorts of materials from elasti- 
cized piques, sharkskins, broadcloths, 
linens, shantungs and denims, to the fast- 
growing popular cotton satin and cot- 
ton lame. We particularly liked the 
embroidered denim, the lace dresses with 
matching stoles, the separates with dark 
tops (blouses, jackets) and light lowers 
(shorts, skirts) and the dress with the 
detachable sleeves which snap and but- 
ton into the armholes. 


Button, Button! 

If you have been addicted to making 
earrings out of buttons by taking off 
the loop and cementing an ear clip to 
the back, you will be intrigued with the 
latest button idea. This is to attach a 
small spiral wire spring called a swirl 
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to the back of a button and wear two or 
more as lapel ornaments, to adorn hats, 
etc. Just wind the little swirl into the 
fabric of your garment. Make a series 
in graduated sizes out of bright, rhine- 
stone studded buttons for a smart ac- 
cessory. 


New Singer Zigzag 

The newest attachment for Singer 
Sewing Machines is fitted with a stitch- 
control which enables it to change from 
minute, almost invisible stitching to bold 
decorative effects on a few seconds’ 
notice. By throwing a lever, it is pos- 
sible to straight-stitch without remov- 
ing the attachment. The zigzag attach- 
ment will also turn out neat designs 
with cording and produce an orna- 
mental edge stitch similar to a fine hand- 
rolled hem. 


Textile Swatches Available 
Something new in visual aids has 
been prepared for use in home eco- 


nomics departments throughout — the 
country. A group of two-by-two inch 
textile swatches chosen to illustrate 


weaves, fibers and finishes is now avail- 

able to home economics students. 
This collection of swatches provides 

a good selection of basic and familiar 





Jeannine Holland, 1951 Maid of 
Cotton, three-piece suit 
from her all-cotton wardrobe. She 
was chosen to represent the National 


Cotton Council on a six-month tour 


wears a 


What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


fabrics for individual study. It will 
form a good basis for the preparation 
of a swatch book for future use both 
by students who intend to go into re- 
tailing and by those who will choose 
fabrics as consumers. 

Kits containing 50 swatches are sold 
for 40 cents each. A teacher’s key pack- 
age which is identical to the student’s 
except that each swatch is labeled is 
also available for one dollar. Both are 
sold by School Products Company, 11] 
Hudson Street, New York 13, New York. 


A Fascinating Departure 


Soluble cotton yarn—useful for weav- 
ing open-work fabrics or other special 
textiles—has been developed from ordi- 
nary cotton yarn by chemists of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture’s South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans. If cotton yarn is given 
a special chemical treatment, it will wash 
away after it has served its purpose as a 
framework or “scaffolding” for weaving 
delicate wool or mohair, for example. 
It can be used, also, in the manufacture 
of laces and open work. It is said it 
can save labor and expense in the man- 
ufacture of men’s socks, because of 
knitting the socks in a continuous tube 
which must be cut apart by hand, What 
intrigued us was the suggestion that the 
sausage makers use soluble yarn to tie 
off skinless frankfurters! 


For Safety Sake 

Heretofore fire-retardant treatments 
used on fabrics have been of the non- 
durable type which had to be renewed 
every time the material was cleaned. A 
new, durable fire retardant resin finish 
for fabrics, Pyroset, which retains its 
flame-repellent properties after twenty- 
five or more dry or wet cleanings, has 
been announced by the Textile Resin 
Department of the American Cyanamid 
Company. It has been approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., the 
New York City Board of Standards and 
Appeals, the U. S. Coast Guard, and 
the York Research Laboratories, official 
of the hotel owners association. 

It is claimed that with Pyroset finish, 
fabrics in single sheets or in folds are 
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comparatively difficult to ignite, and 
will not propagate flame beyond the area 
exposed to the source of ignition. 
Because Pyroset finish has little effect on 
the “hand” or feel of a fabric, it can 
be applied successfully to a wide range 
of fabrics, especially the types used for 
upholstery and draperies. 

There is little or no loss in tensile 
strength, and tendency toward brown- 
ing or discoloration when fabrics are 
hung near heat is retarded. Derma- 
tologists have found that Pyroset patch 
tests show no irritation or sensitivity. 
Fabrics treated with Pyroset sound like 
the answer for decorating restaurants, 
clubs, schools and other such gathering 
places. Further experiments on Pyroset 
finish now being conducted concern its 
use for children’s play clothes, house 
dresses, sheer curtain and dress goods 
and all types of pile fabrics. 


Figures on Home Sewing 


Nowadays the number of women 
sewing at home appears to be breaking 
all previous records. A survey of 10,000 
homemakers revealed that 95 per cent 
of them did some kind of sewing. Pat- 
tern sales have climbed from 45 million 
in 1939 to 150 million in 1950. In four 
years women attending Singer Sewing 
Machine courses have doubled, reaching 
408,000 in 1949. The age of home 
sewers is from 5 to 100, the largest num- 
ber being 26 to 35, married, with hus- 
bands who earn from $3,000 to $5,000 
a year. Twenty-seven garments a year 
are average for one homemaker. It is 
estimated one billion yards of material 
are used. Today there are 28,000,000 
sewing machines in American homes. 
Radio, television, department stores, 
sewing machine companies, adult educa- 
tion programs and contests are geared 
to assist in this activity. 

A psychiatrist says sewing gratifies 
various strong feminine desires. Putting 
odd pieces of colored material together 
to fashion a pleasing whole creates har- 
mony or unity. On the other hand, 
many a woman who feels resentment 
picks up a piece of sewing and stitches 
silently and furiously. ‘The economic 
reason for sewing is extremely important 
and inflated prices have given the trend 
added impetus. 
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from cover 
to cover 


WARDROBE 
QLOR PLANNER’ 


16 Pages of Up-To-The- 
Minute Ideas for the High 
School Girl’s Wardrobe! 







Here is a book that is truly just 
what you ordered. Planned, with 
the help of our good friends in the 
teaching field, to provide clothing 
projects that appeal to the high 
school girl in terms of her own 
wardrobe. You'll find fresh, new 
applications of the use of color in 
fashion throughout its 16 pages. Each one designed 
to develop the student’s own sense of fashion. 
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*Sorry, but this Rit book can be supplied only to teachers and home 
economists. Projects covered are planned so that students may make 
copies of the various suggestions if desired. 





Prepared by the 
Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE copy! 
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RIF PRODUCTS CORPORATION A-3 | 

1437 W. Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. | 

| Please send me a free copy of your new Rit | 

New Rit Color Remover J fashion book, ‘Wardrobe Color Planner.’ | 
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here’s what we do 
in adult homemaking 


(Continued from page 121) 


that of planning meals, buying groceries 
and feeding a family adequately. This 
must be done without having to resort 
to a loan shark and without making the 
grocery bill look like the national debt! 
Any homemaker in these sky-priced days 
is appreciative of help with this urgent 
problem. 

The adult homemaking students have 
many new experiences, sometimes hu- 
morous, when we take up this problem. 
They use brand names that they did 
not know before, and startle the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker 
with their “brand-new” wisdom. One 
woman asked for a shoulder clod roast 
of first grade meat. Her market man 
pointed to a piece of meat on the block 
and said, “Lady, that is the very best; 
it is Swift’s Premium Select.” But she 
had learned. ‘Then why is it stamped 
‘Swift’s Arrow’ when that is third grade 
meat?” she demanded. Now that she 
knew, she would get better meat for 
less money, and the market man would 
respect her newly acquired knowledge. 

Kitchen equipment is another area 
in which our homemakers want and ask 
for help. There are fifty-seven varieties 
of almost everything these days, and the 
homemaker often becomes confused in 
her attempts to choose the best or to 
evaluate the differences. The home 
freezer, for example, is a piece of equip- 
ment that has been the focal point for 
the organization of classes that studied 
selection of a freezer, preparation of 
foods for the freezer, preparation of 
frozen foods for the family, desirability 
of renting or buying a freezer, com- 
parison of commercially and home 
frozen foods and many other problems. 

Next, we may turn our attention to 
such home problems as what to do 
about that drab old sofa, those faded, 
worn curtains and grandpa’s_ thread- 
bare chair.. Here again, the homemak- 
ing department must, and does, provide 
help. <A few meetings in the class- 
room help us focalize and envision the 
problems at hand. Then we are ready 
to take a field trip to the stores to find 
what materials are available. 

The next step is the teacher’s visit 
in the home so that she may become 
acquainted with the homemaker’s prob- 
lem at first hand. Often the pieces of 
furniture that need perking up or reno- 
vating are brought to the school where 
there is equipment that will be needed 
in the process of solving the problem. 
This includes heavy duty machines and 
stands on which the furniture may be 
placed while it is undergoing its beauty 
treatment. It is incredible what a good 
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“beauty salon for furniture” can do for 
old pieces. 

There are groups besides husbands 
and wives with whom we must con- 
sider if our homemaking program is go- 
ing to cover an adequate area. Regard- 
less of how good our public high schools 
are, some girls drop out as soon as they 
can, for one reason or another. 


One girl had a speech impediment. 
In the crowded public schools, she 
found it easier just to say nothing. She 
became very self-conscious and_ timid. 
As soon as she could, she dropped out 
of school and came to the Vocational 
School. In our class, we have only a 
small group in which each member is 
important. Each one is made to feel 
that she has a contribution to make 
and that it means something to the 
whole group. 

The teacher made a visit to this girl’s 
house. Here she learned from the 
mother that the girl would not even 
ask the grocer for groceries. Her 
mother had to write a list which she 
could simply hand the storekeeper in 
silence, so humiliated was she with her 
speech defect. At school it soon be- 
came her duty to buy the groceries. 
Nobody made a list. When anything 
was needed from town, she was asked 
to go. She also had speech lessons 
from a special instructor.. She found 
her way through her own special dark- 
ness to a well-rounded personality, a 
new self-confidence and her present very 
normal life. 

Girls in this class have a_ regular 
homemaking course, based on their own 
recognition of their needs and on sug- 
gestions from their mothers. 

Another group of girls that need and 
receive help from the Vocational School 
are those at the Florence Crittenden 
Home, an institution for unwed moth- 
ers. Nobody who has not been privi- 
leged to work with this unfortunate 
group could adequately understand or 
appreciate what can be done with them 
and for them. Their experiences make 
one wonder what one would have done 
oneself in similar circumstances. 

The work with this group varies, 
which is natural under the unique cir- 
cumstances. Of course, child care is 
a prime requisite for this group of girls. 
Personal improvement is a part of this 
study. Sometimes a girl goes to a beau- 
tician with the instructor and often the 
hair care and styling is done in the 
class, sometimes with home permanents 
being given. At least one decent out- 
fit of clothing is provided for each girl, 
giving her as she leaves here a chance 
to start a new way in life, to hold her 
chin up and to leave behind the sad 
memories of her unfortunate experience. 

It is wonderful to see some of these 
girls go into good jobs and become citi- 


zens that any community could be proud 
of. We like to think that our work 
has made at least some contribution to 
their choice of the good way instead 
of the path that might lead again to 
delinquency. 

Child rearing is a continuing part of 
our homemaking training. One class 
has been organized to help mothers and 
baby sitters with their many problems 
concerning children. We try to make 
these classes cover a wide range and at 
the same time to keep them definite and 
practical so that they actually do min- 
ister to the daily needs of the home. 
maker. 

There are so many phases of home. 
making, and the subject is such an im- 
portant part of the total education 
program that any discussion of it could 
well be endless. It is a wonderfully 
rewarding and enriching experience to 
be a part of it and our attempt to fulfill 
the purpose, as expressed by our Cur- 
riculum Guide, keeps us alert and on 
our toes. Making a helpful program that 
will result in better and happier homes 
in the community in which we serve isa 
constant challenge to the entire staff of 
homemaking teachers. 


e 
handicapped pupils 
(Continued from page 135) 


diets. Could a project be set up that 
would make them realize the impor- 
tance of these lunches in _ building 
strong bones and teeth and general good 
health? 

Would they like to build a Health 
Train? They could build seven cars 
to represent the Basic Seven food 
groups and fill the cars with food typi- 
cal of each group. When the train was 
completed, it might be set up as an 
exhibit for the entire school. The 
pupils might even have a luncheon for 
parents, administrators and friends as a 
finale for the project. 


The Project Begins 

Working from these generalizations, 
the project was started. When plans 
were completed, a conference was held 
with the departments and individuals 
concerned with setting up the mechan- 
ics and working out the details for the 
actual work in the curriculum. ‘The 
date was set and the hours scheduled. 

The teacher of the handicapped 
children gave the class a thumbnail 
sketch of the high lights of the project. 
They were enthusiastic and eager to 
do it. On the day set, the school 
nurse, the home economics teacher and 
the regular teacher joined the pupils 
for a general discussion of the project. 
To establish a feeling of friendliness we 
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sat in a circle. The nurse had fortified 
us with the information that one of 
the pupils, Johnnie, had recently had 
several teeth filled. 

We showed the group many posters, 
books, food models and related ma- 
terials. When we had given what we 
thought was sufficient background, we 
showed some posters of good teeth and 
went on to show that to aid in the 
formation of good teeth we all needed 
to eat from the Basic Seven food groups 
every day. Johnnie gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the dentist’s drill. His final 
comment was that if the right food 
would prevent cavities, that was for 
him! We then discussed how they 
would know the Basic Seven foods. As 
an answer, we put a large colored poster 
of the Basic Seven foods on the black- 
board, sticking it on with cellophane 
tape. 

The first period was spent organizing. 
It was decided that if each member 
did his share and worked efficiently, the 
project could be completed in six weeks, 
working two periods a week with extra 
time for work outside class. 


The Committees 
Committees were selected by the 
group. It is interesting to note that the 
first committee chosen was publicity, in- 


dicating how eager the class was for: 


recognition from the school and com- 
munity. The function of this com- 
mittee was to arrange publicity with 
a reporter from the school paper and 
also with the reporter of the school 
page of the city daily paper. They 
later arranged for the newspaper pho- 
tographer to take pictures. 

The second committee selected was 
the poster committee. This was a natural 
choice as we had shown the class many 
colorful posters. The artistic pupils 
wanted to create or copy posters, a task 
which they did very well. The posters 
were placed throughout the school dur- 
ing the project. 

The job of the contact and planning 
committee was to obtain permissions 
and arrange dates. It was necessary to 
contact the principal for permission to 
display the Health Train and to con- 


sult the dietetian about food for 
the train and arrangements for the 
luncheon. The art department had to 


be asked for assistance on materials for 
the train and posters. The committee 
also contacted the industrial arts de- 
partment for ideas on assembling the 
engine of the train and coupling the 
cars. 

The train committee was to plan the 
construction of the engine, coal car and 
the seven food cars. They were to make 
the necessary arrangements for getting 
food and filling the cars with food for 
the exhibit. They were to plan for 
the pupils to bring to class empty car- 


(Concluded on page 148) 
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suggests 
a DOLE 


Demonstration Dessert 


Easter 


Rainbow ‘Tapioca 


Says Patricia Collier, 
DOLE Home Economist, 
215 Market Street, 

San Francisco 6, California 


‘““When you open a can of 
DOLE Fruit Cocktail and pour 
out the contents for this 
demonstration, notice how 
inviting and perfect the five 
fruits are. No mushy frag- 
ments to cloud the delicious 
syrup. That’s because only 
whole, sound fruits are used 
and the peaches and pears are 
gem-cut by our exclusive 


DOLE process.” 





What to serve for Easter dessert ? 


8 Here’s a simple, new twist to an old 
favorite —Tapioca Pudding — using 
DOLE Fruit Cocktail and the syrup 
drained from it for the liquid. For 
classroom demonstration of a Pud- 
ding Lesson or preparation by the 
Foods Class, Easter Rainbow Tapioca 
can be made easily in the*40 to 50 
minute class period. 


And now for the easy recipe: 


Easter Rainbow Tapioca 


2 eggs, separated 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 No. 214 can (3144 cups) DOLE 
Fruit Cocktail, drained 

3 tablespoons quick-cooking 
tapioca 

l, teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon lemon extract 

4 teaspoon almond extract 


First: Beat egg whites in a large 
bowl with a rotary beater or electric 


mixer until foamy; add sugar gradu- 
ally and continue beating until mix- 
ture stands in soft peaks. Set aside. 


Then: Drain DOLE Fruit Cocktail 
and save the syrup. Mix egg yolks 
with % cup syrup in a sauce pan; add 
tapioca, salt and remaining syrup. 
Cook over medium heat, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture comes to a boil. 
(This will take 6 to 8 minutes.) Pour 
this hot pudding gradually into the 
meringue and blend together. Add 
the lemon and almond 
extracts. 

Now: Fold in 2 of § 
the drained DOLE 
Fruit Cocktail. Spoon 
into individual dessert 
dishes and top with 
remaining Fruit Cock- 
tail for a jewel-bright 
garnish. Serve now 
or chill to use later. 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 
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handicapped pupils 
(Continued from page 147) 


tons of as many foods as were practical 
and arrange for the care of perishable 
foods. 

The research committee’s job was to 
study the foods and their uses in the 
body. They were to report to the class 
the foods necessary for good health. 
They were also to investigate the value 
of a Federal lunch and to find out what 
is meant by “government subsidy.” 
This group was made up of ninth 
grade students. 

The social committee was to handle 
the luncheon. As the project neared 
completion, they called together the en- 
tire class and made a list of guests, 
decided on the type of invitation and 
set up the mechanics for making and 
mailing the invitations. They were to 
invite the director of instruction, the 
several school principals, the guidance 
personnel, the news reporter, the direc- 
tor of special services, the city super- 
intendent and all the mothers. 


How the Project Progressed 


The committees went right to work. 
Each group found it necessary to ap- 
point a secretary to keep a record of 
their daily progress. It was decided 
to have all committees meet the last 
ten minutes of each period and report 
progress and any problems that had 
arisen that day. In this way the di- 
rector kept in close touch with all 
committees and kept them working 
toward their goal. 

Each pupil was assigned by the so- 
cial committee one guest for whom 
he was responsible. Each guest was 
to be met, taken to meet the admin- 
istrators and other guests. They were 
taken to the Health Train exhibit 
where another pupil described the 
project and its value. Then each guest 
was escorted to the luncheon table 
where he sat next to his host. 

The group had decided to spend one 
class period working on the menu. 
We wrote several menus suggested by 
the class on the blackboard and then 
appointed a group to check the menu 
with the Basic Seven chart. The class 
found that none of these menus were 
complete. At this point one mem- 
ber of the group suggested they check 
the Federal lunch menu for the day 
for the Seven. To their amaze- 
ment it had all seven foods. The next 
menu was discussed from the nutri- 
tion angle before they wrote it on 
the board. Here is the final menu: 
orange juice, meat loaf, mashed potato 
and gravy, spinach, raw carrot strips, 
whole wheat bread, butter, milk, ice 
cream. Ice cream was served as dessert 
because it was a special occasion. 


Basic 
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We had agreed to use democratic 
procedures throughout the project. 
When the time came to take the pic- 
ture, we were informed that only three 
pupils could be in it. How should we 
pick pupils to represent the class? The 
group decided to draw names out of 
a hat. 

Nancy, Kelvin and John were se- 
lected to be photographed with the 
train. John, the tall boy in the pic- 
ture, had been silent and inactive dur- 
ing the early weeks of the work. After 
he was chosen for the picture, he blos- 
somed out in many ways. His interest 
in the project became active and he 
hurried around to get empty cartons 
for the train. The day of the pho- 
tographing found him looking quite 
the man about town and very proud 
of himself. John showed his pleasure 
and happiness in his relations with 
others. 

Since it was a February and March 
project, the weather was often bad. 
We had many absences in the group 
and several members had to double up 
and work on more than one com- 
mittee. This broadened their experi- 
ence and made the work more valuable 
to them. The interest, cooperation, 
sense of responsibility and tireless work 
of the group was a revelation to all. 

The Health Train exhibit in the 
school cafeteria was so effective that the 
principal asked that it might be held 
over. It was gratifying to the class to 


find their hard work of such interest 
to others in the school. 
The luncheon was very successful. 


The pupils realized that misshapen 
arms, legs and bodies could be forgot- 
ten while they conversed with a school 
executive, a newspaper reporter or a 
parent. They kept the party alive with 
their bright conversation and the guests 
lingered until the teacher announced 
entertainment in the auditorium. 

The project had been well integrated 
and was a valuable social experience for 
these boys and girls. It had given them 
a genuine feeling of accomplishment. 
They had been a contributing part of 
the school as a whole. Their happy 
smiles reflected the satisfied glow in 
their hearts. 


- - 


EVERY SEAL 
YOU USE HELPS 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 








TV—a new world 
(Continued from page 119) 


Some weeks, we tried a subject en- 
tirely out of the food field. A chemist 
from our textile laboratories showed 
how to remove four common. stains 
from fabric—lipstick, iodine, car grease 
and gum. She also gave a few simple 
rules that help in removing stains. 

Another week there was a_ brief 
fashion show. The models, recruited 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
wore functional housedresses and aprons 
designed in our clothing laboratories. 
The show tried to impart the idea that 
when choosing a readymade housedress 
or apron or buying a paper pattern to 
make one, homemakers should look 
for functional features. 


Cooking Without Equipment 

A few paragraphs back I mentioned 
the somewhat primitive conditions that 
may be found in a young television 
studio. You will probably have a bet- 
ter idea when I say that our food demon- 
strations on television have all been 
given without a kitchen. Literally. No 
kitchen. 

A table was all the kitchen equipment 
on hand. If our home economist of 
the week wanted to show how to pre- 
pare cheese puffs and wanted to clinch 
her demonstration by bringing on a 
tray of puffs as a grand finale, she 
baked them beforehand and_ brought 
them along. In her few minutes on the 
screen, she showed how to put the 
recipe together, talking informally with 
the master of ceremonies about how 
tasty cheese puffs are and giving a hint 
or two about cheese cookery and cheese 
in nutrition. 

At this point you may be wonderinz 
why television cannot pack up its cam- 
era and go to a food laboratory or a 
big family kitchen for such a program. 
Commercial studios cannot haul their 
heavy cameras, lights, microphones and 
a crew of four or five people out to 
a location unless the event they are 
televising has great national interest. 
It costs too much. If I have put 
some stress on lack of equipment and 
limitations, it is to make a point worth 
remembering. And that point is this: 
Fine equipment is wonderful. But even 
with simplest conditions you can still 
teach with television. You can teach 
and keep things lively—as you must on 
the screen. 


Do’s and Dont’s 

Our home economists who put on 
those very simple food demonstrations 
learned a good many things to do or 
to avoid on television. First of all. 
they say that when you teach on tele- 
vision, you combine two techniques. 

Suppose you are preparing apple 
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betty. ‘Ihe procedure is pretty much 
like any other food demonstration. 
However, your work is also being pho- 
tographed at the same time. So rules 
of good picture making must be ob- 
served, too. 

Experience in giving food demonstra- 
tions or setting up food photographs 
for bulletins or press use can be used to 
advantage in television. 

It is important to arrange your ma- 
terial so that the audience can see 
it plainly—just as in any food demon- 
stration. Never set a tall can down 
where it can hide small items. Use 
transparent cups and other containers 
when possible, because it is more inter- 
esting to the audience to see the con- 
tents. Label items to help the audience 
keep track of what you are doing. 
Plan your lay-out for a smooth, work- 
manlike job so you can know just where 
to reach for each ingredient and tool. 
You may want to mention your job 
arrangement technique to your TV 
audience, if there is anything special 
about it. 

For good visibility, try to see that 
dark objects are against a light back- 
ground and vice versa. The sharp con- 
trast of black and white does not pho- 
tograph quite so well as intermediate 
tones of gray or color. When planning 


for things to show up, remember that - 


under the studio lights all pale colors 
will come out as light tones. If china 
is used, have it attractive in shape and 
design, but simple. Television has a 
word for anything that is so elaborate 
or fussy, it does not photograph well. 
The word is “busy.” When you are told 
that something is “busy” you quickly 
take steps to make it simple. A china 
pattern that is fancy is “busy.” So 
is a table setting so elaborate that it 
steals the show from the food. 

Since you are part of the picture, 
the question of what to wear comes up. 
A becoming uniform is always good. 
A pale pink, or blue, or some other 
pastel tinted uniform is fine. The re- 
search specialists say a white uniform 
looks better on television if it is tattle- 
tale gray. If a street dress is preferred, 
wear one with simple lines and made 
of plain or small-figured goods. Be 
sure the neckline is becoming. The 
lower part of the dress, from the hip- 
line down, does not matter much. It 
probably will not get in the picture at 
all. 

When television was even younger 
than it is now, the studio lights were 
so hot that they were terribly hard on 
food but that has been partly remedied. 
A technician can even put dimmers 
on, if needed, to keep some delicate 
food at its best. Our home economists 
say that if you are using a crisp salad 
or some finished frozen dessert, you 


(Continued on page 150) 
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RUE ~ FALSE ? 





It’s ““O.K.“’ for girls to play basketball 
on “those days” 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know that 
basketball is one of the more strenuous 
sports a girl should “by-pass” during 
her menstrual period. 

But it’s surprising how many young- 
sters don’t know where to draw the line 
on their activities at “that time of the 
month” because they have been mis- 
informed — or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 

To help these girls—and all girls— 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet on“Growing Up and Liking It.” 

Full of sensible advice and attrac- 
tive illustrations, this 29-page booklet 
explains “growing up” in a simple, 
friendly way—but so accurately that 
it’s been approved by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
size are so important in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box.) 

Mail coupon below for as many free 
copies as you wish! 


New educational portfolio 
for teachers 


As an additional teaching aid, Modess 
will send you, free, a complete Educa- 
tional Portfolio. It contains a teaching 
guide, large anatomical chart, two 
booklets about menstruation and cards 
for re-ordering any of the material. 
Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5154-3, Milltown, N. J, 
Please send me (in plain wrapper) copies of 
“Growing Up and Liking It”; 

Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Educational 
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might need to bring duplicates to the 
studio. That way, one finished product 
can be the understudy to appear un- 
der the lights at the last-minute studio 
rehearsal. The star dish can stay out of 
the lights until needed. Of course, not 
all foods are fragile. To save trouble, 
choose a durable dish for a nutrition 
or food preparation program. 

You can show a casserole dish that 
is hot, and looks hot, even if there is 


Bring a hotplate, too, and an assistant 
cook. During the show, your helper 
can reheat the metal pan and its con- 
tents on the hotplate. If it is timed 
right, the dish will steam or bubble 
for the camera. Or, if a hot dish that 
had to be prepared ahead of time 
has cooled off, you can still create a 
bit of atmosphere by treating it as if it 
were hot. Hold the dish with hot plate 
pads. Bring it on covered—and take 
the cover off. 


Visual Aids on TV 


no stove in the studio. Bring the food, 
baked in a metal pan to the studio. of visual aids. Photographs are used, 


Have you used nutritious 
no-waste canned meats and fish? 


Canned Meats and Fish 
Rated High in 
Essential Amino Acids 


A PART of its current nutrition program, the 
canning industry sponsored studies* of the 
effects of the canning process on the amino acid makeup 
of the proteins of a number of products including seven 
canned.fish and three meat products. 


HE DATA emphasized the high nutritive 

quality of the proteins in these canned foods. 
A single serving of any of these foods provides sub- 
stantial quantities of all of the essential amino acids, as 
well as of the total protein needs of the adult. Particularly 
notable are the high proportions of the requirements 
which these canned foods provide with respect to isoleu- 
cine, lysine, and threonine. 


*REFERENCES: Dunn, M.S., Camien, M. N., Eiduson, S. 
and Malin, R. B. The Nutritive Value of Canned Foods I. Amino Content 
of Fish and Meat Products. J. Nutrition 39, 1949. 

Nielands, J. B., Sirny, R. J., Sohljell, I., Strong, F. M. and Elvehjem, 
C. A. The Nutritive Value of Canned Foods II. Amino Acid Content of 
Fish and Meat Products. J. Nutrition 39, 1949. 


Have you these oT. we 
new and revised see fg ce: 
canned foods .“ s*" 
teaching 
materials? 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th STREET N.W. * WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


ORDER NOW 
. .. USE COUPON 
SERVICE SECTION 


Television makes use of many kinds 





and signs and occasionally charts—al- 
though charts are likely to be pretty 
weak attractions. Charts are rarely in 
the class with visual aids like real food, 
small models, mechanical devices, pup- 
pets or live animals. 

If printed signs or charts are used, 
make sure they will photograph clear- 
ly and be readable on the small TV 
screens. The Department’s Radio and 
Television Service says that any title 
card or picture for television should 
be at least 9 by 12 inches or, better 
yet, 12 by 16. Letters or figures on 
a 9 by 12 card should be at least an 
inch high. Inch-high letters should be 
about one-fourth of an inch_ thick. 
Plain print is better than fancy letter- 
ing. A dull or matted surface is better 
than a shiny board. The card or pic 
ture should be mounted on a. stiff 
backing so it will not flop. 

It is a rule in television that no 
title card or chart or picture should 
stay more than 7 or 10 seconds on the 
screen. If you really must show a 
picture or chart longer than 10. sec 
onds, do something to hold interest, like 
pinning something on a picture or 
cutting off part of a chart. 

There are several ways to test whether 
a picture or sign is going to be clear 
and interesting. One is to show it just 
7 seconds to several honest friends. 
Another test is to set it up and back 
away and look at it through the small 
end of a pair of opera or field glasses. 


Dressmaking Equipment 

In addition to our food demonstra- 
tions on Family Time, there are two 
other kinds of programs that our Bu- 
reau has tried. 

This past spring, we took part in 
a series of programs which had _ two 
separate research purposes. The De- 
partment of Agriculture was trying to 
find out whether a sizable group of 
homemakers would follow a series of 
lessons on a home economics subject, 
week after week. The Department also 
wanted to try using a farmers’ bulletin 
as a supplementary study book to see 
whether these two ways of teaching— 
the television screen and how-to-do-it 
bulletin—make a good combination. 

Home sewing was the branch of 
home economics science chosen for this 
test. The theme was Let’s Make a 
Dress. Upon announcement, two thou- 
sand persons in the Washington 
area called for our Bureau’s Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, Making a Dress at Home. 
Everyone who phoned or wrote for this 
bulletin received a bulletin on pattern 
alteration used in one lesson and a 
letter which said in part: 

“Since this is an experiment—the first 
time the Department of Agriculture 
has ever attempted to furnish this type 
of information by television—we’ll be 
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interested in knowing how you are get- 
ting along with your dress. We hope 
you will feel free to say anything you 
like. You are a very important part 
of our trial series, you know, and your 
reactions will, in a large measure, be 
the yardstick of our success or fail- 
lire.” 

Two clothing specialists gave 13 les- 
sons on making a dress. On the screen 
they showed the progress of a blue 
linen dress which one of them made 
for herself. She made most of it be- 
fore the camera. The lessons were 
spaced out at two a week. This was 
not considered ideal. A woman who 
starts with enthusiasm to make a new 
dress would like to finish it in less 
than 6 weeks’ time. Nevertheless, we 
know that a good many women did 
keep in step with the lessons. Others 
who finished a dress before the special- 
ist’s blue one still tuned in to watch 
the demonstrations. The course ended 
with the modeling of the very attractive 
summer dress which had been the guinea 
pig garment. 


Movies on Television 

The other experimental series in- 
volved the use of motion picture film. 
If you think of using film, be very 
sure to talk with your studio contact 
person about it. There are two reasons 
for this. 

He will want to know such things 
as the width of the film, whether it has 
a sound track and whether you want 
to use the sound track or to run it 
silently. The studio can then tell 
whether the film idea is a good one. 

The second reason for talking over 
a film with the television station is 
to steer clear of infringing copyright 
or other restrictions. It is not safe to 
use film with music in the sound track 
unless permission has been granted for 
the use of the music on television. It 
is not safe to use a strip of film show- 
ing a person’s face unless he has signed 
a waiver, saying he does not object 
to the publicity of appearing on TV 
screens. A good many educational 
films have already been cleared for 
television. But if the studio cannot be 
sure of getting permission to use a 
piece of film, do not run risks. Just 
do not use it. The need for clearances 
on music can be avoided by simply 
using a film without sound track. 

One of our Bureau’s own education- 
al motion pictures was used this way— 
without a sound track—to help out in 
a television series on kitchens. The ex- 
periment was considered unusual and 
shows how ingenious and different tele- 
Vision can be in its use of older kinds 
of educational material. 

In this series, the National Broad- 
casting Company television station in 
Washington wanted our Bureau to 
demonstrate good kitchen planning. 
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We have a step-saving U-shaped kitchen, 
based on our research, which was built 
for exhibit purposes. But that kitchen 
is 16 miles from Washington at our 
Beltsville, Maryland, research labora- 
tories. 

The next best thing to showing the 
kitchen itself was our motion picture 
film about it. It is in natural colors 
with a commentator’s voice on the 
sound track, and the usual trimmings 
of music at beginning and end. The 
kitchen story was divided into five tele- 
vision programs, each week demonstrat- 
ing one of the kitchen’s functional cen- 








..-really delish!) 


WHEN THE NEW DATE asks where you’d 
like to eat, make several suggestions. 
But let him choose. Sometimes, after 
movies, my favorite girl invites me for 
a snack at her home. (Girls, try pop 
and Chocolate Burrs: Melt 12 lb. semi- 
sweet chocolate over hot water. Add 242 
cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Mix till 
coated. Drop by teaspoons on waxed 
paper. Let harden in cool place.) 


























Ulloggis OF 
BATTLE CREEK, 
MICHIGAN 


TIPS for Teenagers 


(ONE FELLOW’S SLANT) 


WHAT MAKES A GIRL CLICK? She’s 
friendly. And when I’m with her, she 
makes me feel I’m something special. 
She likes tennis, swimming, dancing. 
(Ed. note: A big order! So remember, 
you can get more done, have more fun 
...if you builda better breakfast around 
the ‘“‘power of corn’ in a bowl of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Big crisp flakes 


DON’T THINK YOU OWN A FELLOW just 
because you’ve dated him a few times. 
But don’t break a date just to meet an 
exciting blind find. (Ed. note: And 
mornings, girls, you'll have ‘“‘more punch 
’til lunch,” if your breakfast includes a 
main dish of fruit, milk and Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. There’s the staying power 
of corn in those crisp, toasty flakes!) 


(PLEASE POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD) 


Fora better breakfast 









ters. Our housing specialist displayed 
detachable parts of the exhibit kitchen 
or little models and narrated brief sec- 
tions of the kitchen film. 

The motion picture print was too 
expensive to be cut apart, which added 
considerably to the problem of show- 
ing different bits of the film at the 
split-second time when a particular bit 
was wanted. However,. the director 
said it could be done. Before every 
broadcast he started to run the kitchen 
film off-screen, without sound track, just 
far enough so that each part of the 
(Concluded on page 153) 


better cat Hellloggis 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES » PEP + RAISIN 
BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES »* CORN-SOYA 


FREE—TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
HANDY CANDY CALENDAR with recipe 
suggestions for each month. All candies 
quick, easy, inexpensive. Made from 
basic recipe for Rice Krispie Marshmal- 
low Squares and variations. Limit: 30 
copies. See coupon section, page 158. Or 
write Kellogg Company, FHE 3-51, Home 
Economics Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 



















































































special textile finishes 
(Continued from page 123) 


teristic pink or bronze color from certain gases present 
in the atmosphere unless protected by this type of 
special finish. 

Antiseptic finishes inhibit the growth of bacteria, mold 
and mildew, protecting fabrics against deterioration 
and odors resulting from these living organisms. They 
are used for shoe linings, intimate apparel and fabrics 
that will be exposed to tropical climates, 

Anti-static finishes minimize static electricity created 
in the handling of thermoplastic materials and are of 
more interest to the manufacturer than the consumer. 

Crease-resistant finishes impart wrinkle and crush re- 
sistance to fabrics. These finishes are so important 
that they will be covered in a separate article. 

Flame-resistant finishes enable a fabric to resist rapid 
combustion. Some fabrics are dangerously flammable; 
they ignite instantly and burn rapidly. Such fabrics 
present a great hazard to property and lives. The 
danger is so serious that some states have laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of highly flammable merchandise. 

Glass fibers and asbestos will not burn and some of 
the newer fibers are self-extinguishing. ‘That is, they 
will cease to burn if the source of heat is removed. 
Napped, pile and sheer fabrics are likely to be hazard- 
ously flammable. 

Special fire-resistant finishes are used to minimize the 
danger. Properly treated fabrics will glow or char if 
heated to a high enough temperature, but they will not 
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flame once the source of heat 1s removed. The finish 
may increase the weight of the fabric and make it harsh 
or stiff, but these characteristics are usually riot objec- 
tionable in fabrics that require this type of finish. How- 
ever, there is continual research with a view to improv- 
ing these finishes and undoubtedly in the not too dis- 
tant future they will find more widespread application. 

At the present time flame-resistant treatments are 
used on curtain, drapery and upholstery fabrics and on 
some apparel fabrics. 

Glaze finishes are used to impart a glossy surface to 
white, dyed or printed cottons. Glazed fabrics are 
called chintz. They are crisp and have unusual soil re- 
sistance. 

These special finishes are also used to produce moiré 
and embossed patterns like pique or other woven ef- 
fects on cotton fabrics. 

Moth-resistant finishes protect wools against damage 
by moths or carpet beetles. They make wool unpal- 
atable to the tiny larvae (worms) that like to feed on 
the fibers. Unfortunately moth resistant finishes have 
not yet been widely used, because the consuming public 
has not learned to appreciate their value in protecting 
apparel, blankets and other household textiles against 
the ravishment of these insects, 

Shrink-resistant treatments stabilize the fabric so that 
its dimensions are retained after laundering or cleaning. 
Most of the finishes that impart crispness, wrinkle re- 
sistance and water repellency, also control shrinkage to 
some extent. However, special treatments are neces- 
sary to reduce shrinkage to definite minimum limits. 

Controlling the shrinkage of cottons is so common to- 
day that it is no longer considered a special finish, but 
one of the general finishing processes to which these 
fabrics must be submitted. Special processes for rayon 
have been developed and are gaining popularity. New 
shrinkage-control treatments for wool minimize the 
danger of matting or felting. These finishes are so im- 
portant that they have been covered in a separate ar- 
ticle (see Practical Home Economics, page 17, January, 
1951). 

Starchless finishes impart crispness to fabrics. They 
eliminate the necessity of using starch to restore the 
original crispness of fabrics like lawn, organdy and mar- 
quisette. In addition to making laundering easier, 
these finishes impart some stain resistance and shrink- 
age control to the treated fabrics. 

In recent years, semi-permanent crisp finishes for 
home laundering use have been developed. They can 
be applied like starch, but are chemically different from 
ordinary starches. These finishes may last up to eight 
washings and can be used on clothing, tablecloths, nap- 
kins, curtains and other household textiles. It is im- 
portant, in using them that the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions be followed precisely to assure satisfactory results. 

Waterproof finishes coat fabrics so that they become 
impervious to air and moisture. 

Water repellent finishes enable the yarns to shed wa- 
ter. The weave is porous and not sealed against the 
passage of air and water. Fabrics treated with this type 
of finish resist staining and wrinkling because they re- 
sist dampness. Water-repellent fabrics are so important 
that commercial standards have been proposed for 
them. ‘These finishes will be discussed in more detail 
in a later article. 
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TV—a new world 
(Continued on page 151) 


film would come just when wanted. 

The timing was all the trickier be- 
cause every week two excerpts from 
the film were run in. The experiment- 
ers reported that at no time in the 
five programs was the audience aware 
that a motion picture, a performer and 
a director were running a finely timed 
race. 

The Script 


Unless you are to appear on the 
screen very briefly, a script should prob- 
ably be written to provide camera cues, 
to show the sequence of happenings, 
to give a general idea of what is to be 
said. It depends on your arrangement 
with the studio whether you are ex- 
pected to write a script yourself or just 
sketch out your points and what you 
plan to do, leaving it to the program 
director and master of ceremonies to 
put the show in order. 

Our home economist found that it 
helps to write a script yourself any- 
way, even though it may be set aside 
or changed considerably by the director's 
ideas or your own. For how-to-do-it 
programs like ours, dialogue is not 
memorized word for word. But when 
it is written out and the action is 
practiced you fall into using the same 
phrases, if they are good ones. 

What you do on television speaks 
louder than what you say. One of the 
mannerisms you definitely do not carry 
over from your radio is to keep up 
a rapid fire of talk. If you want the 
audience to watch what you are doing, 
you can say nothing at all for 15 or 
20 seconds—or longer. Ken Gapen says 
that in one of our programs he timed 
a silence that lasted 45 seconds, and 
it seemed perfectly natural. There was 
plenty to look at. 


Practice for Perfection 

Our home economist who took part 
in the most food features liked to round 
up several fellow workers and practice 
her food preparation lesson before them. 
She asked them to imagine they were 
looking at a small TV screen. They 
were to watch her hand and the things 
she was showing. They were to write 
down anything whatever that she might 
improve. 

I have heard one home economist 
who does a very successful commercial 
food program advise strongly against 
moving fast. Do not walk fast before 
the camera, she says. Do not move 
your hands fast. Of course, she does 
not mean that the other extreme is 
good. Slow motion would look exag- 
gerated, not to say dull. 

Try to make your scene varied and 
to keep things happening. Spending 
too much time doing the same simple 
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thing is a pitfall that traps even some 
professionals. 

Usually the master of ceremonies will 
help to keep the scene bright and in- 
formal. A man in a home economics 
program can be a very nice asset, we 
found. The Department’s master of 
ceremonies asked natural questions and 
was always eager to get a taste of what- 
ever was being prepared. One way 
that a master of ceremonies can help 
is to bring a little fun into the show. 
A criticism of educational programs is 
that too often they are afraid of the 
light touch. A bit of gay dialogue, 





a quickly told joke, a funny exhibit— 
such things carry your audience along. 
If they are tied in with some educa- 
tional point, the light touches make 
the point easier to remember. 

This is only an introduction to the 
kind of preparation that is involved. 
You can learn a great deal more for 
yourself by watching television programs 
—good ones. The best teachers are 
people who use this new medium hap- 
pily and well. 





For more pointers see TV and the Home Econo- 
mist by Helen Kirtland, May 1950, Practical 
Home Economics, page 223. Also check our 
regular monthly column TV Corner. 








FREE! SENSATIONAL NEW 
TEACHING AID ON GRAVY 


Concise—Complete—Easy To Teach! 


Yes, Here It Is—FREE—A Six-Page, 
Tested Teacher Lesson Plan You 
Can’t Afford To Miss! It’s The Last 
Word In Making Gravy Extra Rich 
Extra Brown... Extra Delicious! 






























And Kitchen Bouquet offers it to you 
complete with recipes and step photo- 
graphs. Covers loads of questions that 
pop into beginners’ minds. For in- 
stance—“What is a convenient way to 
mix thickening for gravy for stews?” 
... “Why is a definite amount of fat from 
a roast measured for gravy making ?’’... 
“Can gravy be successfully ‘stretched’ 
with artificial flavors?” ... “Why is 
modern gravy made in a saucepan ?” 


Yes, this helpful teaching material is so 
complete, so practical, so up-to-the-min- 
ute—you'll find it a real aid in teaching. 
Measures 814" by 11"—to fit your loose- 
leaf notebook! 


GET THESE 3 HELPERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 
SECTION TODAY! 










1, Helpful teaching material 
on Gravy Making 
described above. 







, 4-02. bottle of Kitchen 
Bouquet. 







3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 
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to impart these facts 
to their girl students 


Young girls most certainly know that 
menstruation is more than a recurring 
nuisance every month. But what kind of 
information do they have? From what 
source did it come? 

If you feel it your duty to see that every 
one of your students has the straightfor- 
‘ward facts, send for ‘“‘How Times Have 
* :Changed.”’ This manual is a fine treatise 
* ton the functioning of menstruation, with 
: la clear explanation of its purpose. With 
janatomical illustrations including color 
charts. Doctors’ papers. Bibliographies. 

This teachers’ book discusses the 
Tampax method of monthly sanitary 
_protection which is so much in accord 
with modern ideas of freedom. No belts, 
pins or external pads. Endorsed by many 
physical educators—and many swim- 
ming instructors encourage its use in 
school pools. Very popular with college 
girls. See coupon for free material offered. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the | + mest of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 








TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-31-D 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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1 Please send the free material checked. [) Tampax 
| manual for teachers‘ How Times Have Changed.” 
' () Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
| Super, Junior absorbencies. _©) Booklet for 
! students “Coming of Age’’ with order card for 
additional free supply. 
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eggs and poultry 
(Continued from page 133) 


institutions, bakers and confection- 
ers. 

5. Dried eggs are now being sold in 
retail stores. They are useful for 
the homemaker who cannot be sure 
of her fresh egg supply and are an 
inexpensive form of eggs. They com- 
pare favorably with fresh eggs in 
nutritive value. 


STORAGE 


. Poultry should be refrigerated as 


soon as it is brought home and 
cooked as soon as possible. Un- 
cooked poultry should not be held 
much longer than twenty-four hours. 
Frozen poultry may be kept six to 
nine months at zero degrees or be- 
low. Cooked poultry and stuffing 
should be stored separately. Smoked 
poultry should be refrigerated. 

Eggs should be kept in the refrig- 
erator in their market containers 
with the large end up. Cracked eggs 
should be used first. When whites 
are used separately, unbroken yolks 
can be covered with water to pre- 
vent drying out, then refrigerated. 
Dried eggs should be tightly covered 
and kept in the refrigerator. Eggs 
are sometimes preserved at home in 
water-glass (sodium or potassium 
silicate.) 


VI. COOKERY 
A. Poultry 


]. Preparation—The bird should be 
singed, all pin feathers removed, vis- 
cera taken out (handle with care 
to prevent from bursting) and blood 
removed. The bird should be washed 
clean. 

2. Cooking—Choose the cooking 
method best adapted to the bird be- 
ing prepared—dry heat methods like 
broiling, frying and roasting for 
young poultry and moist heat meth- 
ods like braising and stewing for 
older birds. Cook all at low tem- 
peratures. Frozen birds should be 
defrosted before cooking. 


. Eggs 


1. Grade AA eggs (not ordinarily 
available) or Grade A eggs are best 
for cooking as eggs—poaching, fry- 
ing and soft-cooking, for example. 
Grade B eggs are suitable for cook- 
ing, but can also be served alone. 
Grade C eggs can be used when egg 
flavor is not important. 

2. Eggs should always be cooked at 
a low temperature. They should 
never be boiled. Similarly, foods 
in which eggs are a major ingredient, 
such as souffles, custards and sponge 
cakes are cooked at low tempera- 
tures. 

3. Eggs are used in cooking as a 


thickener (as in custards), as a leav- 
ening agent (as in sponge cakes) 
or as an emulsifying agent (as in 
mayonnaise.) They are one of the 
most important ingredients used in 
cooking. 


VII. SERVICE 


A. Poultry is served as the main course. 
It may be served as poultry or as 
part of dishes such as casseroles or 
souffles. It is also used in making 
soups. 

B. Eggs are frequently served for break- 
fast, but may also be used in lunch- 
eon or dinner menus, especially when 
made into souffles, omelets or 
creamed egg dishes. 


teenagers learn to 
understand children 


(Continued from page 120) 


nursery staff members. The mother is 
then free to do what she wishes and 
she knows her child has good care. 

Junior high school homemaking stu- 
dents are assisting in the nursery there- 
by gaining further experience in under- 
standing children. Instructions by the 
nursery and homemaking staff before 
the girls go to the nursery cover the 
following points: 

1. What the YWCA expects the par- 
ticipating mother to do to prepare her 
small child for the nursery experience 

2. What type of toys and equipment 
are available 

3. What type of stories should be read 
and told 

4. What type of program will be fol- 
lowed 

5. What will be expected of each girl 

6. What age groups will be present. 

They are given an evaluation sheet 
which they take to the nursery. The 
staff worker meets with the girls before 
they start working with the children. 
She explains the program for the day 
and, at the end of the day, the staff 
worker gives the girls their evaluation 
sheets to take back to their homemak- 
ing teachers. All of the girls who par- 
ticipate tell their classes about their 
experiences. 

The homemaking girls are thrilled with 
this experience. It helps them know 
how to work with young children, gives 
them experience in managing a group, 
in telling stories and in following in- 
structions. The most outstanding ac- 
complishment in this experience is that 
it helps them to understand themselves 
better. 

Both of these projects have been a 
real challenge to teachers, students and 
community organizations. In providing 
these educational experiences for the 
homemaking girl we have brought the 
home, school and community into a 
closer relationship. 
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class and club 
discussions 


@ See how these 
clever fashion-lessons fire 
your pupils’ interest. You, too, 
will be intrigued by the 
imaginative presentation 

of up-to-the-minute fashion 
news on fibre and fabric... 
design and detail...color 

and clothes care. In fact, we 
predict you’ll take time out 
to score yourself on the 
back-of-the-book quiz...while 
you test your students! 


Send for your FREE class-and- 
/ quiz fashion folders today! 













Ki 


_ THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-15, Printzess Square, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio; 

450 Seventh Avenue, 

New York 1, N.Y. 


® In Canada Printzess Fashions are 
manufactured by Lazare & Novek, 
limited, Montreal, Que. 
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go after the job you want 
(Continued from page 122) 


the prospective employer you wish to 
approach. If you are young, flexible 
and attractive and want to get into 
business, you should seriously consider 
studying typing and shorthand. Typing 
is a must in business today and short- 
hand will be your entree to many busi- 
ness positions not otherwise available 
to you. Everyday I cajole, encourage 
and otherwise all but push young 
dietitians and teachers who want busi- 
ness jobs, into a brief but thorough 
secretarial training. You can under- 
stand that these skills impress a_busi- 
ness woman who looks for an imme- 
diately usable item in your resume. At 
present I am seeking a home economics 
secretary to a leading food publicity 
woman and one to a director of textile 
research. 

Writing! I cannot say “learn to 
write” too often. In your present job 
you can usually do some free lance writ- 
ing and contributing to professional 
publications. (Be sure to save your 
clippings.) You cannot expect to land 
a job on the strength of one article, 
so keep at your writing. It will be 
hard at first, but this is a skill con- 


.stantly in demand and highly regarded 


by most who employ home economists. 
We recently filled a position which in- 
volved writing for radio and television 
which had been open for nine months. 
This was an interesting case because 
the home economist who obtained the 
position had been away from business 
as a head dietitian in a hospital of a 
foreign country. But she had just 
enough writing skill to carry her over 
the threshold back to business. The 
job paid $85 per week. 

Enthusiasm is equally as great for the 
home economist who is taking every op- 
portunity to utilize radio and television 
as a medium for reaching homemakers. 
Many of the television cookery shows 
sponsored by food and utility companies 
are not conducted by home economists 
because home economists are not avail- 
able who have had TV experience. 
Here is your challenge! You wouldn’t 
believe that a $7800 TV job has gone 
begging for three weeks while we 
scoured the east for a home economist 
with TV experience, but it is true. 

Another way to increase your job 
opportunities is to be willing to climb 
aboard and come east, or to go west. 
Employers often are more interested in 
the home economist with education and 
experience obtained away from their 
door step. This is understandable, 
when you realize that commercial firms 
and educational institutions alike need 
a fresh, new viewpoint and often want 


(Concluded on page 156) 
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n “Lace and Grace” 
CA \ 
Vasu 
Fits prettily . . . fits pre- of 
cisely, under all your A ™ 


dresses. Alencon-type 
lace embroidery 
accented by a border of 
dainty scallops; deep- 
matching lace highlights 
the hemline. In multi- 
filament rayon crepe. 
White, pink, navy, and 
black at favorite stores. 
About $4.00. 


Whether you're short, 
average, or tall, this 
Seamprufe Size-u-matic 
slip fits automatically. 
Just give your height 
and bust measurements 
and you get perfect fit 
thanks to precision 
patterns in figure- 
proportioned sizes 
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, 
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aay |: 5" 10 57" gt $ 
NOTE: Height Measured With Shoes On 


free booklet and chart 
“Evolution of a Slip” 


In the booklet: an authoritative text and 
story-in-pictures. From fabric selection, 
to finished garment. There is a 
carefully-written text for teaching 

The accompanying WALL CHART, ideal 
for classroom use, features large-size 
illustrations of principal processes 

and step-by-step descriptions. 
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Mail coupon in coupon section to 
Educational Division ® Inc. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority, Resi- 


dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 


45 Samples of Furniture Woods—$7.50 


LEARN TO IDENTIFY FURNITURE WOODS 
FROM THESE SAMPLES 











MAPLE CHERRY 
EACH SAMPLE oy LARGE & CAREFULLY 
ABELED 

With the 45 Bans of furniture woods in 
this kit your students will become familiar with 
ALL the common varieties used in America. 
Each is of good size, 5%” x 2%” x %”; and on 
the back of each sample is a label giving com- 
plete information about the wood and its use in 
making furniture. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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SUMMER SESSION 1951 | Fight Weeks 
FIELDS OF STUDY August 10 


Clete and Textiles 
Undergraduate: 
Tailoring, Textile Design 
Undergraduate and graduate: 
Flat Pattern and Draping, Home Furnishing, 
Historic Textiles 
Foods and Nutrition 
Undergraduate: 
Nutrition 
Undergraduate and gradua 
Food Demonstration, Nutrition of the — 
ane cone. Scientific Principles of Food Pre; 


Household Administration 
Undergraduat 


Child Bovelopment, Organization and Use of 


Home Space, Home Management House. 
Undergraduate and duate 
Nursery School rocedure House Planning in 


Relation to Function, Functional Design of 
Home Management House Supervi- 
ry School Workshop, Workshop in 
Family Life Education. 
Home Economics Education 
Undergraduate: 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Home- 


making, 

Undergraduate and graduate: 
Ad ucation in Home Economics, Organ- 
ization and Administration of Homemaking 
— 

Gradua 
Studies in Homemaki Education; Seminar: 
Supervision in Homemaking Education; Semi- 
nar: Newer Methods in Teaching Homemaking. 

For further information write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, Department L 


CRSSON STATS COLLEGE 


Oregon 
Authorized on Bregon State Board of 
Higher Education 
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go after the job you want 


(Continued from page 155) 


broad areas of the population repre- 
sented on their staff. 

A word about travel. It is not easy 
to live out of a suitcase, but in terms 
of broadening your horizon with new 
information and contacts, you can do 
no better. The home economist with 
a non-commercial background who 
wishes to transfer into business makes 
a strong positive impression when she 
says “I am willing to travel.” Recently 
I counseled a midwestern home econo- 
mist who came east with a background 
in college teaching and dietetics. To- 
day she is doing demonstrations, ex- 
hibits and lectures as she represents 
her company. She is thirty-one and is 
earning $4500 and all expenses. 

Chic dress and careful grooming will 
be one of your finest assets as you con- 
sider a job change. With fashion maga- 
zines and beauty salons so easily avail- 
able there is no excuse for sloppy ap- 
pearance. What is more, you cannot 
afford to take the chance! 


Tools You Can Use 


There are also tools which you can 
utilize in your hunting. Now is the 
time to contact your college placement 
office. Bring the office up-to-date on 
the position you have held and the re- 
sponsibilities carried. If you cannot go 
to the office send a complete word pic- 
ture. Put your credentials in order, 
have your references sent into the office 
and follow through quickly on the sug- 
gestions of your placement officer. For 
the lack of information about reliable 
commercial agencies many employers 
will always contact colleges. 

There are still only a few good com- 
mercial agencies which understand the 
placement of home economics trained 
women. I shall never forget the day 
an extension worker from Maine called 
and said she had contacted 15 agencies 
in New York and we were the first 
not to talk to her about a cook’s job! 
In large cities the Vocational Chairman 
of the Home Economics in Business 
Group of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association may recommend one or 
more reputable agencies. These agencies 
can save you much time and money by 
placing you in contact with readily 
available positions. A good agent will 
try to gain insight into your back- 
ground and interests and help you to 
understand the current job market. Be 
wary of the employment interviewer 
who spends five minutes with you and 
“knows just the job for you.” You can 
identify a poor agent as one who con- 
stantly urges you to investigate jobs 
where you are over or under qualified 
and is one who consistently gives you 





false or misleading information about 
positions. 

Remember you pay a fee-when you 
accept a job and you can ask your agent 
for serious consultation, but do not 
abuse this service. If your agent is 
going to have time to develop jobs for 
you (a progressive placement counselor 
scouts the job market for you) and to 
think about you in relation to the flow 
of jobs across the desk, she must in- 
terview in an objective, concise manner. 

Although counseling with an employ- 
ment agency by mail is somewhat cum- 
bersome, it can be quite effective. Here 
it is very important to know the repu- 
tation of your agent and your letter 
and resume must represent you well. 
(See Go After the Job You Want, in 
the February, 1951 issue, for ideas on 
letter and resume writing.) 

The thinking involved, the planning 
and contacting you do in changing jobs, 
all take time and effort. As I review 
resumes and talk with home economists, 
I am always impressed with the pro- 
fessional strength, interesting personal- 
ity, and larger pay check a varied career 
brings! 





This is the second of two articles 
by Mrs. McCarthy. The first, which 
appeared in February, outlined a pro- 
cedure for the home economist seeking 
her first position. 








Special Introductory Offer 
To Home Economics Classes 


| . ff | 
MAKE A BELT 
Le ML ee 
70 MATCH ANY DRE S5.ny 





Complete Belt and Buckle Kit Makes 
2 Belts and 2 Buckles 
of the same material as your dress. 


P 
(Belt-backing included) $ e 
Washable—Dry Cleanable x 
t 
Illustrated, easy-to-follow instruc- 


tions make it so simple anyone can 
do an expert job. 


Makes 34-inch and 1-inch belts. 
Inquire About Our Contour Belt Kit. 
See Coupon on page 160. 


School Products Co.—Dept. A-2 
111 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Teaching 


BALLAD OF THE TIRED TEACHER 


Aids 


(A Practical Poem) 


I 


One day a young teacher named 


Sat down all alone with a 


Said 


Joan 


groan 


she, "I can't see 


Why it happens to me, 


But I really am worn to the 





bone." 


(Continued on next page) 
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“LET’S LOOK INTO ENRICHED BREAD” sent FREE! 


American Bakers Association, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me your new, informative booklet ‘Let's Look Into Enriched 
Bread” which will be of instructional aid in the classroom and in home eco- 
nomics acmonstrations. Number of copies ....... Also, please send ...... 
reprints of the Bread Enrichment advertisement appearing om Page 114. 








American Can Co. Home Economics Section, Dept. PH 3 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, the following 16 mm. sound films which I 


have checked. I promise to return the films to you on the date specified and | 
will prepay the return postage. 


VITAMIN RIVERS 


DN SRREINUOS ros ceccccccceenevons Date film will be returned.....ccccscccccccccces 














Sep AOD GORE oc. cvecscecsscnes Date film will be returned... ...sccccccccscecces 
2nd alternate date ............ « Date film will be returmed. ....cccccccccescccses 
ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS 

Date preferred ....... sebavmunsee’ Date film will be returned... .......0000eeeeeeee 
err ee See Date film will be returned. ...........0eeeeeeees 
2nd alternate date ............ ..Date film will be returned. ..........00e0e+e seen: 
JERRY PULLS 'THE STRINGS 

Date preferred .......... —emmewen Date film will be returmeds..ccccccccsccescsses 
ee reer Date film will be returned. ..........0eeeeeeeees 1 
2nd alternate date ............ ..Date film will be returned... ........00eeee seen if 
PR ii beak 6 605s 3's 6s xu eee Sees 5S) CAN a dcsacseaeeee 
EER So PE ERE REE SRT PERE EE eT EC 
ce a cake Che ad cen ain yr ere CL re 
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Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me without charge: 
Material for Teachers (Check appropriate space): 
a be Wall Chart—the principal textile fibers 
2. Wall Chart—basic steps in spinning Celanese yarn 


Material for Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your class) 


So idecaveneee “How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely”’ 

Oh vceeskscsces ‘“*How to Sew on Tricot Jersey”’ 

Ge. ectoncesbece “Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care’’ 

Ge cvbetasscace “Important Things to Know About Knit Fabrics’’ 


Check Here [J If you wish to receive a prospectus on a series of recordd 
fabrics and clothing projects. 











Name _____ School _ a 
Address an pei re oie ——: 
City : ______ Zone __—State_ 
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DOLE MAP OF HAWAII 


| 
Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 
215 Market St., San Francisco 6, Calif. | 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., Room 902 


Please send me .... copies of 


THE DOLE MAP OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Enclosed is 25c¢ for each copy. 
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II 


In came a wise teacher named 
Jill, 

Who said, "I know just how you 
feel. 

1, too, was drooping, 

'Til Practical's coupons 

Got me started on filling a 


file. 


III 


"Now in planning my projects 
and tests, 

I do all my work with a smile. 
And whenever I'm stuck for a 
figure or fact, 


I simply refer to my file." 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-3 
West Chester, Pa. 


% 


Please send me FREE material on: pri 
’ ouguel 
chines Teacher Lesson Plan on Modern Gravy Making c 


bie acne 4-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet ’ [4 
ee: copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 4 


| 
ee ee ee ee 


4 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee - --4 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Please send me free folders on your new Home Economic 
texts, and Heath’s free Bulletin for Economics Teachers. (Wri 
to office nearest your school: 180 Varick St.,. NEW YORK 1 
1815 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 16. 50 Pryor St., N. E., ATLANT 
3. 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 713 Browder S& 
DALLAS 1.) 














Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON'S 1 [YS 


Racine, Wisconsin 





Ware ween without rubbing! 


Please send me a free bottle of the new type furniture wax (see ad 0 
Page 143) plus descriptive literature. I have ...... students, 
homemakers in my groups. 


NOMS -ssss 00% 


Title or Dieainin PT ETT a PRUE Coe TREE EET TE Ee 
School or Organization .......... Pe yes ETOP EEL ORE EEES, 
rs. ee. cen siete i ll 
fo ee ee ee ee Sater er re. Pres ZONE 20.200 State 
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Handy Candy Calendar for Home Economics Teachers 

Kellogg Company, Home Economics Services, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me Handy Candy Calendar with timely recipe suggestions 
each month of the year. All candies are quick, easy, inexpensive. Made 
basic “Rice Krispie’ Marshmallow Squares recipe and variations. Limi) 
copies, please. So send for your request soon. See Kellogg ad on page | 
For your FREE copies, write Kellogg Company, PHE 351, Home Econo 
Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 

oO em SEA Ee PEE Ee eee eee eee 
CELE RET RETESET EET er 
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Don't groan like poor Joan all 
alone! 

Clip these coupons today 

And we'll send on your way 


Films, fact sheets and books 





for your own. 
(Also recipes, lesson plans, 
tests, project ideas, charts, 
Student literature and many 
ne ad Of 
eee other free and inexpensive 
ae teaching aids.) 
1 Pal 
MAIL YOUR COUPONS TO: 
Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
stions New York 16, New York 
fade {1 
Limit: 
page | 
Economy 
a MARCH, 1951 








National Biscuit Company 
449 West Fourteenth Street, New York 14, New York 







Please send me without charge a copy of your four-color wall chart 


Begin With Breakfast and also a sample of the accompanying student project 






sheet which is available in quantities for classroom use. 












De 6.56 ached Bee Peek RAEN Re ee SOOGE {2.5 oo Bav'h.tvs oo Caan ee 





Name 


























PIO iesyd! bid ala/ea wen BP MRR Sy ede eee ee eek ah awa cee 


4-PIECE TEACHING UNIT ON CANNED FOODS if 


Home Economics Division 
National Canners Association 
1133 - 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send 4-piece teaching unit for ...... students. 

So OE ELE ey CLR RCT ER eT Cy eT CERT 
oe RE Ee ee ee EES Gaia dake |. Maree y College .osce 
PIE 5 bc 5 o.ncccckc Cbs bea nadnncaseacexcdaceretwiinneceesunanane 
Cr gas aie tin’ oleate ed POO icads GE. cot teases venceweean 
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POSS OR OS HESS OOS S BES REE E HEE EEE ES SEES SEES OLN | 


FREE COPY FOR EACH STUDENT! 
a Send Today! | 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5152-3, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me, in plain wrapper ..........-. 

copies of “Growing Up and Liking It;” 

(] Educational Portfolio for teachers. 
(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


ETE Se St a taney Sank bd cs ba ele 

















I Want to Bind PRACTICAL! 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a fabricord Binder for Practical Home Economics fot 
which I enclose $2.50. (See description in January issue.) 





PMNS Ob ais tale eerie ude wishhiy sicwenw as PURIOD sos 050% 

SEINOG Ol) OUBERIEMNIOR 9.5.5" 6.3.5.8. 1 EC a RE AEA Rew eis ears bandas Sears 
CIDE Neale MG a a LRA RI we DEC RE De eae eee 
CY icisan dona nae ween ys ee State 











Practical Home Economics—468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send: (] a. History of Home Economics, $1.00. 1) b. Creative Careers | 
in Home Economics, 40c. (] ¢. Historic Costume Chart, 50c. (] d. Period Furni- 
ture Chart, 50c (] e. Food Selection Chart for Vegetables and Fruits, 15¢ ( f. | 
Please send Practical Home Economics. 1] 1 year $2.00. (] 2 years $3.00. | 


CD 1 Binder, $2.50 each. Cash enclosed $........ 
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ee ee a 
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INVALUABLE for YOU | ugg! New 16 Page 
S WARDROBE COLOR PLANN 
and Your Students 


Creative Careers in Home Economics From Rit Products Corporation 


Answers the important questions of What Kind Or A Job— Includes 42 individual ‘make over” suggestions for clothing—dozens of 
Where To Look For It—How Much It Pays. Price: 1-9 copies, ects for school, home use. Single copies for teachers, clothing speci 
O85 30 ar Mare capeen, S5c on. | home economics group leaders. 
The History of Home Economics DUE pci pa ie ay eee arene Sara eseenies Title 
Fascinating as a story of men and women, who with visions Ea ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee Le EES. 
broader tha ntheir times, laid the ground work for today’s 
profession of Home Economics. Price: 1-4 copies, $1.00 ea. AIRS sos le sca awcclsaieutee Ct a SO Zone ....State .4o0) 
: ; 26 Mch. 51] 
Period Furniture Charts 
— ee ee oe Oe ee et ee ee ee OF Oe om te 
by Hazel T. Craig 
35” x 11” charts folded to 814” x 11”, suitable for either note- BELT & BUCKLE KIT 
book or bulletin board use. These charts composed of pen and 
ink illustrations visualize English, French and American period School Products Co. ( 
furniture. Price: 1-9 copies, 50c ea.; 10 or more copies, 25c ea. 111 Hudson St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
Historic Costume Chart Enclosed find $...... for which please send me ......... ARVIN BE] 
3 ” H ” M4 4 
Approximately 50” x 11”, printed two sides. Egyptian through BUCKLE RAGS ise scccas Mit IGE: 55:5 sae e's 2 1” wide at $1 per kit. 
weneg Saxon through | yon =a through Eigh- Each kit makes 2 complete Belts & Buckles 
teent entury; Directorie through 1890; Gay Nineties through : : : 
1947. Fuly illustrated with details of headdress, shoes, rink Send information about the new Contour Belt Kit O 
sories, monograms, as well as complete costumes. Price: 1-9 
copies, 50c ea.; 10 or more copies, 25c ea. GENE EA Fin Sis 0a SG eee et bre one ous Title 
i; . 1 RUA ee Ree ea err ee ee Ie 
Food Selection Charts for Vegetables and Fruits " 
8 pages, with editorial explanations. Cover of commonly used DURE rea rct ct os on i eat Sek hs snul (ai ketal ears toy 
vegetables and fruits. Show food values, selection, quantity to 
buy, best season, cooking time, how to prepare to retain full aah inch sino ote we Perce as peal ZONE. 666 State errr. RE 
food value. Price: 1-9 copies, 15c ea. ; 10 or more copies, 10c ea. 40 Mch. 51] 
TTT TTTTTT TTT TTT te ewcccce errr TTT TTT ttt titi rrr rrr eos Di 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Educational Division 


SEAMPRUFE, Inc. 
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NS oS So Pe 412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY Tieets sane sae: 7 
FREE BOOKLET 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. WILLIAM RUFFER, Px. D..Mcr. = DENVER. COLO. “EVOLUTION OF A SLIP” yea 
i = aca tanbaaibamsesthdcakdnanemncaanes and WALL CHART by 
Prepared especially for textile and clothing classes. sol 
Neckline and Collar Set $10.00 SE EEO AOTC. yea 
SR i ctineds Sy See _. ee College. ...... oa 
Oe eer en Re ay eee Tae No. Students . Di 
is 
RG ius Sires ei Tor Zone 55:5 SONNE Ss i.0's 0s eee , 
19 Mch. 51 ns 
itttvhitscobebeets Rebs taoue cena ewes shin wiesie teen eowimiaemaaieaeT use 
ROYAL OFFER TO HOME ECONOMISTS + 
i 
‘. New Tested Technique For Classroom Use— FREE Di: 
Choose Your Neckline and Collar Styles Consumer Service Department, Box P. H., Standard Brands wh 
Four Helps in This Set Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. the 
: ; : : Please send me the new tested technique “Baking With Baking " 
ee ee eee Powder”, complete with student manuals, wall chart, outline for 
On cardboard in’LIFE SIZE to be cut out and condi 4 “Test Yourself” Test. thi 
held up to each girl’s face to find her facial ea ers an pla 
type. OVAL - ROUND - SQUARE - OBLONG Name eT OOP ee Te Le EE EE CE 
DIAMOND-TRIANGLE and INVERTED TRI- (Please print plainly) Number hg z 
IGLE , in C "Tr 
sneind ies MEY 55a vs pads bce db eee 656204600. “ 
Il: PRINTED ILLUSTRATIONS: 
These show which neck and collar line is best Address ....-.-se+se+se5s Sy ga ie Salad © ad eM 
for each type of face, as identified in I. Ce ssh vases sed snasescaes PE aks aaa e ea ' 
III: SEVEN NECKLINE DICKEYS: (Offer good only in U. S. A.) 17 Mch. 5 
Made in black muslin to contrast best with 880 0O000S00000H0SSSSSSSNNSSH450408005006000060 0000000000 c een sem 
skin. Made with shoulder seams, ties under : " 7 
arm, finished. JEWEL, ROUND, SQUARE, Low |! FREE Fashion Material for Teachers and Students 
V, LOW OVAL, BOAT, IRREGULAR. 
ee ' The Printz-Biederman Company 
al cocsinienaeliainnneceaenis Dept. P-15, Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Made in black muslin to contrast with light 3 REFR 
skin. Raw edges finished, neck line with tape. Please send ves the FREE booklets checked: 
PETER PAN, NECK BOW, ROLLED V, LAPEL, \ eee aee Spring Fashion Brochure 
HIGH NECK ROLL, CONVERTIBLE SHIRT WAIST, [' |... 3-Lesson Fashion Quiz 
TAILORED SUIT, LAPEL. 
NE io Et i AE Se Sri a di niet wai sre owe eee kere ¥ 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY ‘AM es ae teal Trees ee 3 GN Sate Cn i ie Locke et 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri | ! eo ceGuind Gn S.s new k eae Ae PONG 6505 State 
' 
. EE See Cee eee TET Te eee ee of er 
a J , 4p 
t  GchOOL 2... ceccecsescesercetescccccoees ee ee 
i 
' 
i 
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Teamwork 
ends another 
disagreeable chore! 


RESULT: The Westinghouse 
Dishwasher with the 


exclusive Roll-Out WASHWELL* 


It takes the homemaker, in a family of four, 466 hours a 
year to wash dishes. That’s the average time as reported 
by a leading university in its family study. The ideal 
solution to this disagreeable, time-wasting chore took 
years of research, but Westinghouse did it—in building 
its new automatic electric Dishwasher! 

Westinghouse engineers first built a front-opening 
Dishwasher. But the Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute found it too difficult to load in day-after-day 
use. The engineers came up with a top-opening model, 
but the Institute objected to the loss of counter space. 

Then the engineers developed the new Westinghouse 
Dishwasher, with the exclusive Roll-Out WashWell, 
which opens from the front, yet loads from the top. Here, 
the Institute tests proved, was the ideal solution. 

The WashWell design means no-stoop loading. Every- 
thing goes in from the top. It gives capacity for 11-inch 
plates, full size platters—a full dinner service for eight, 
or a service for four plus pots and pans. Yet, because it 
*Trade Mark 








... Of course, it’s electric! 


opens from the front, it keeps the work surface unbroken. 

Teamwork between the engineers and the Home Econ- 
omists also resulted in the patented top rack—with 
flexible loading that handles either cups or glasses in 
both inner and outer sections, with plenty of room for 
7-inch goblets, coffee mugs, tiny juice glasses. This 
same teamwork resulted in perfect washing action and 
safe washing, too, for the finest, most fragile china. And 
it brought about perfect drving, as well, in fresh, heated 
circulated air. 

The Westinghouse Automatic Dishwasher is_ still 
another example of the way consumers’ problems are 
solved because Westinghouse engineers and the Home 
Economics Institute alwavs work hand in hand. 


TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM USE... 

For descriptions and prices of handbooks and other 
teaching materials, send for Teaching Aids Catalog. 
Film Catalog also available. which describes motion 


pictures obtainable for classroom use. 


For more information, write Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 324 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


See TV’s Top Dramatic Show... WESTINGHOUSE “STUDIO ONE”... Every Week 


a 
—_— 


REFRIGERATOR . 





ROASTER 


WASTE-AWAY . MIXER . 


2] © ll 


LAUNDROMAT ° DRYER ° 





WATER HEATER PANGE HOME FREEZER 


you CAN BE SURE..IF its Westinghouse 
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